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* We are the economic fulcrum of the 
planet, and every day the war lasts the 
leverage grows. — STUART CHASE, in 
Survey Graphic for May. 
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-Rehabilitating the War Injured 


By HENRY REDKEY 


Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor, Florida State Department of Education 


HE war is a killer and a crippler of men. Not 

only are they wounded on the battlefields of North 

- Africa and Guadalcanal but factories, working at 
top speed with newly trained workers, cripple them too in 
greatly increased numbers in wartime. To date we have 
lost about 60,000 men killed, wounded and missing in mili- 
tary action in this war. During approximately the same 
period in 1942 we lost 85,000 killed and more than three 
million injured on the home front. The National Safety 


’ Council reports that the number of workers has increased 


ia 


30 percent in the last two years and that the accidents have 
increased over 70 percent. The number of men rejected 
for physical reasons by the selective service in some dis- 
tricts runs higher than 40 percent. . 

Fortunately, a larger percentage of the men wounded in, 
this war will survive because of the recent advances in 
medical science, particularly in the use of the sulfa drugs, 
blood plasma, and a highly organized medical and hospital 
service. ‘Their survival adds, however, to the number who 
must go through life with a physical disability. Many so 
disabled will need special help in order to become again self- 
supporting citizens. Such disabilities often interfere very 
greatly with ability to work, and when the ability to work 
is impaired a whole series of social problems follows. 


All this enters into the vocational rehabilitation prob-° 


lem before us at a time when we are also confronted with 
the greatest need for manpower in our history. Conceiv- 
ably it might have been argued by a few in the past that 
rehabilitation of the handicapped was only a generous and 
charitable act on the part of society toward its more unfor- 
tunate members, but none can say today that this is the 
only reason for quickly making it possible for the handi- 
capped citizen to go to work. There are various estimates 
of the number of handicapped who could be rehabilitated at 
this time if funds and facilities were available. The most 
conservative estimates from experienced rehabilitation 
workers range upwards from one million to two million. 
A million new workers in war industry and agriculture to- 
day would be no small contribution to the solution of our 


_ war manpower problem. 


It is to our advantage that we, as a nation, are not 
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wholly inexperienced in this task, for since 1919 over 100,- 
000 of the veterans of World War I, and more than 
160,000 civilians have, by a process of vocational guid- 
ance, vocational training, fitting of appliances, and place- 
ment, been rehabilitated. ‘That twenty-three year record 
of success and failure should stand us in good stead now 
as we prepare to deal with a much larger and more urgent 
problem. A trained and experienced staff, although small 
in number, is nevertheless available for the job ahead. 

Such is the backdrop for the wrangling and ceaseless 
negotiation concerning rehabilitation that has gone on in 
the bureaus and in the legislative halls of Washington for 
the last eighteen months. No fewer than eleven bills have 
been introduced on the subject of vocational rehabilitation. 
The most important of these is the La Follette bill, S-180, 
analyzed in some detail later in this article. One weary 
rehabilitation leader wrote to his colleagues: “It has been 
said that of the writing of books there is no end, and I can 
now assure you that of the writing of rehabilitation bills 
there is no end.”’ Why, it may be asked, with rehabilitation 
machinery available and with a record of twenty years’ 
experience to draw upon, has so much delay and confusion 
resulted? To understand this fully we must first examine 
the points of view of several powerful groups which have 
sought to influence rehabilitation legislation. 


HE first of these is the National Rehabilitation As- 

sociation, made up of vocational rehabilitation work- 
ers throughout the country and employed by the several 
states. They constituted the only group of experienced 
vocational rehabilitation workers in the country, and like 
any other professional group were eager to tackle the bigger 
job with tools that were familiar to them. They had seen 
rehabilitation grow and develop from a temporary appro- 
priation status to a permanent function of the federal gov- 
ernment and of the states. They had seen it outgrow an 
early emphasis on training in the direction of a rounded 
service to the handicapped, including the supplying of ar- 
tificial appliances, expert counseling, maintenance grants 
for trainees, and in some states provisions for necessary 
physical restoration for their clients. Above all, they were 


convinced of three things: they knew that properly served 
and placed, the handicapped had a very significant con- 
tribution to make to the war effort; they knew that at- 
tempted occupational adjustment of the handicapped by 
agencies unfamiliar with the individual problems faced by 
the seriously disabled would result in exploitation and in- 
efficient use of their ability; and they knew that much more 
money and personnel were immediately necessary if that 
contribution was to be made available. They were con- 
fident of their ability to do the job and to them the solu- 
tion seemed simple enough. 


CCORDINGLY in the summer of 1941 they pro- 
posed and had introduced federal legislation to 
broaden the scope of rehabilitation and to increase the 
federal financial participation from 50 percent to 66 per- 
cent, since the states faced with decreasing revenues ob- 
viously could not appropriate sufficient funds to deal with 
a problem that was growing so rapidly. ‘These proposals 
also would have made it possible for the states to use fed- 
eral funds on a case-by-case contract basis for physical re- 
storation, where necessary, before other-vocational rehabili- 
tation service could be effectively supplied. Under this 
plan a man with a 75 percent disability that could be re- 
duced to a 25 percent disability by a simple operation could 
have the rehabilitation service pay his doctor for performing 
the operation. At present the doctor has to do it free, if it 
is done at all. “Through eighteen months the rehabilitation 
workers have continued their efforts, at all times they have 
been ready to accept compromises necessary to secure effec- 
tive legislation. “Today most of these workers spend a 
large portion of their time saying “No” to hundreds of 
applicants eager for an opportunity to prepare for work. 
They have to say “No” because in most cases funds avail- 
able under present laws have long been exhausted. ‘They 
have to say “No” to an increasing number of employers 
who literally beg for rehabilitated workers. 

A second group with some influence is made up of edu- 
cators, well represented in the Office of Education. They 
wanted rehabilitation to remain an administrative function 
of the Office of Education, and strongly opposed the set- 
ting up of a separate division in the Federal Security 
Agency to administer it. They argued that rehabilitation 
was chiefly training and was therefore an educational func- 
tion. “They would have physical restoration done by the 
U. S. Public Health Service, and contended only then 
should it be offered as a service to all citizens. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. commissioner of education, declared to 
the Florida Vocational Association in Tampa early in 
March that S-180, which would have provided physical 
restoration for certain cases on an individual contract 
basis, was an attempt at “state medicine.” He did not say 
that the bill might have resulted in the removal of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau from the Office of Edu- 
cation, where there has been some friction as to its program. 

Early in 1942, when there was considerable talk of ex- 
’ panding the rehabilitation program, a preliminary draft 
of a bill was referred by the Federal Security Agency 
to the Bureau of the Budget for recommendations. Some- 
what to the surprise of all concerned, the Bureau decided 
to make a study of its own to determine what kind of re- 
habilitation program was needed. Floyd Reeves, most of 
whose previous work has been in the field of general 
education, and Leonard Outhewaite, an anthropologist, 
who had been associated with the War Manpower Com- 
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mission as assistant chief of the employment section, and 
who had earlier been associated with the War Production 
Board, were commissioned to make the study and recom- 
mendations. Their thinking greatly influenced the content 
of S-2714, which died in committee at the end of the 77th 
Congress. Much of this influence carried over into S-180. 

Their reasoning is probably best illustrated by Mr. 
Outhewaite’s talk before the National Rehabilitation As- 
sociation in Chicago in August 1942. He painted a pic- 
ture of what an ideal rehabilitation program should be, 
one that would do anything and everything necessary to 
restore a physically handicapped worker to full employ- 
ment and to continue service as’ needed from time to 
time to keep him so employed. Against this he projected 
the actual results of the state-federal program for the 
past twenty years. He contended that only a small per- 
centage of the handicapped had been served, that the 
service had been predominantly training, and that the 
other needs of the handicapped had been neglected—often 
such things as minor surgery, which would have enabled 
the client to return to work immediately. He criticized 
the federal-state financing, saying that in twenty years 
the states either could not or would not appropriate more 
than a small fraction of the funds needed to do a complete 
job, and that a plan with forty-eight different programs 
was inherently inefficient. He charged that rehabilitation 
had concentrated on the younger, better educated group 
who needed training. His remedy was to set up an all- 
federal agency, give it plenty of money, and systematically 
set out to do everything possible to render every han- 
dicapped person employable. 


HE reaction to this proposal was mixed. Most re- 

habilitation workers agreed with the objectives, many 
admitted the criticisms to have much basis in fact, but 
nearly all felt he was preaching to the church-goers about 
the absentees. For years they would have been doing all 
he wanted df they had had the money. However, the re- 
habilitation workers remembered vividly the problem of 
placing handicapped persons during a period of great un- 
employment, and knew that unlimited service to all han- 
dicapped people would not result in placement in non- 
existent jobs. Furthermore, they distrusted an all-federal 
set-up when the cooperative relations between the states 
and the federal government had been for the most part very 
good. Nobody had any answer for the question of how to 
get the states to make more adequate appropriations. 

The attitude of the veterans’ organizations was not im- 
mediately clear. When it finally was brought to bear on 
legislation in the Senate it became a decisive factor. ‘These 
bodies insisted that rehabilitation of veterans should be 
solely the function of the Veterans Administration. Al- 
though the services provided in S-180 for veterans would 
have been administered for the most part by the Veterans 
Administration, and were the same provisions the veterans’ 
organizations wanted performed entirely by the Veterans 
Administration, they held out for the establishment of a 
complete new program in the Veterans Administration to 
be built from the ground up. 

Finally, there was the attitude of the President. In Oc- 
tober 1942 he sent a special message to the Congress, 
pointing out the urgent need for early action on vocational 
rehabilitation. He recommended the creation of a rehabili- 
tation service in the Federal Security Agency, a program of 
full service for the handicapped person, including all the 
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services necessary to enable him to return to work, and the 
preservation of the federal-state cooperative relationship. 
Most important, perhaps, was his insistence that a single 
agency administer the service to both veterans and civilians. 

It was with this background that the most important of 
the many rehabilitation bills was introduced in both House 
and Senate. Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., of Wis- 
consin, introduced S-180 in the Senate, and Representative 
Graham A. Barden, of North Carolina, introduced the 
companion bill in the House. Just what did these bills 
provide and what was the action taken on them? 

The La Follette bill provided, first, for the veterans to 
receive hospitalization and all other service except vocational 
training through the Veterans Administration. Training 
was to be done by the State Rehabilitation Agencies by 
cooperative agreement between the Veterans Administrator 
and the Security Administrator, thus utilizing the same 
training and guidance staff. It would have provided 100 
percent federal funds for veterans’ training and for train- 
ing of the civilian war injured. It provided for 100 per 
cent federal reimbursement to the states for rehabilitation 
services other than training, and changed the dollar-for- 
dollar matching of state funds for training for persons 
whose disabilities are not a result of the war to-a two-to-one 
basis with the federal government paying all administrative 
costs. 


HE cooperative federal-state relationship was main- 

tained but appropriately enough, considering ‘the 
greatly increased federal share in the financing, the standard 
for state plans was raised and the Security Administrator 
given greatly increased control over standards. For exam- 
ple, the administrator could prescribe eligibility require- 
ments, suspend payment if the state plan was not ad- 
hered to, and in certain contingencies operate a program in 
a state, if the state failed to provide a program. Training 
would be available to all handicapped persons, regardless 
of financial need, but other services, such as appliances, 
maintenance allowances during training, and physical re- 
storation would be given on a needs basis. It provided for 
the establishment of a rehabilitation service within the 
Security Agency. It provided for a merit system to gov- 
ern the selection of employes by the states. An interesting 
provision was that where a state could not provide suffi- 
cient funds for its share in the program the Security Ad- 
ministrator might, on the basis of schedules based on com- 
parative state per capita income, increase temporarily for 
the duration the federal contribution from 66 percent of the 
cost of training to 90 percent. 

The bill defined vocational rehabilitation to mean any 
services necessary to render a disabled individual fit to en- 
gage in a remunerative occupation. 

S-180 was obviously an attempt to integrate rehabilita- 
tion into one compact federal-state program, to provide ade- 
quate funds, and to increase the federal contribution suf- 
ficiently to do a comprehensive job. It would raise the 
standards of rehabilitation service greatly and go a long 
way toward making the service available to all. 

What happened to S-180 fills several pages of the Con- 
gressional Record. Senator La Follette lost his fight for a 
single comprehensive rehabilitation agency when the Clark- 
Walsh bill was substituted and passed at the behest of 
veterans’ organizations. It sets up a new rehabilitation 
program in the Veterans Administration. This bill has 
now passed the House and been signed by the President. 
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S-838, introduced by Senator La Follette, is the same as 
S-180 except that all provisions pertaining to veterans have 
been eliminated. It is hoped that this new draft will se- 
cure early attention in the Senate. 

In the debate several trends were obvious. First, that 
the temper of Congress is definitely for all services for 
veterans to be placed in the Veterans Administration, and 
against their integration with similar services to civilians 
even when duplication is obvious; second, that there is dis- 
trust of anything which might be called social legislation 
despite any direct relation it may have to the immediate 
prosecution of the war, as is certainly the case with rehabili- 
tation; third, that there exists a distrust of further cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of federal administrators, 
even where large expenditures of federal funds are in- 
volved. 


HE prospect for rehabilitation legislation to meet the 

continuing urgent problem is not clear. In the House, 
the Education Committee is reported to be revising the 
Barden Bill, HR-699, to eliminate the veterans’ provisions 
in line with the Senate action. The House Education 
Committee, which met very infrequently in the past, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Barden has been meeting daily 
for several weeks for the exclusive study of HR-699. Such 
careful study is encouraging and many hope the com- 
mittee’s work will bring an excellent rehabilitation bill to 
the floor of the House before the end of April. The Sen- 
ate appears to be waiting for the House to take the next 
step. 

While Washington has engaged in endless talk about 
rehabilitation, the state - federal rehabilitation programs, 
carrying on as best they can with peacetime appropria- 
tions in a war situation, have accomplished a great deal. 
Annual reported rehabilitations have jumped from 11,890 
in 1940 to an estimated 45,000 for the year ending June 30, 
1943. The average cost per case in 1940 was $345 as com- 
pared to an estimated $160 this year. This is a result of 
streamlining the program to fit war needs, and the increas- 
ing use of free training opportunities. Nevertheless, 45,- 
000 is a small proportion, indeed, of the one million or 
more who need rehabilitation. Seventy-five percent or 
more of the rehabilitated cases are going into war industry. 
In less than six months many men with medical discharges 
from the army are re-trained and fighting again, this time 
on the production line. 

In the light of all the talk it is not hard to sympathize 
with the typical rehabilitation counselor, who has per- 
sonally supervised the rehabilitation of more than 500 seri- 
ously handicapped people, when he points to the 45,000 
rehabilitated this year, and reminds you that there are 955,- 
000 more who didn’t get the break. He will tell you of 
hunchbacks operating ships’ radios in the merchant marine, 
of deaf welders, of one-legged machinists, of stenographers 
in the civil service who have been disabled by infantile 
paralysis or by arrested tuberculosis. His fund of indi- 
vidual success stories of the handicapped is almost inexhaust- 
ible and you cannot blame him when in righteous anger 
he wants to know “why in heaven’s name don’t they give 
us and the handicapped we serve a better chance to help 
win this war?” Just then the interview is interrupted by a 
man who only needs an artificial arm to go to work as a 
welder. The answer: “I am sorry, but we are out of 
funds. Come back in three months; maybe Congress will 
have acted by then.” 
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St. Louis in April 


A Report of the Second Regional Conference of the 
National Conference of Social Work, April 12-16. 


By KATHRYN CLOSE 


“extra curricular” responsibilities have long left 

social workers with little knowledge of leisure time 
activities except in relationship to the “client” or the com- 
munity. But to many a St. Louis social worker last month 
“sleep,” too, must have seemed a term that applied only to 
somebody else. How could you snatch even a short visit 
with Morpheus when, in spite of personnel shortages and 
added wartime duties, you had to rush out to Jefferson City 
to try to make the legislature see the light on the relief 
question; help to entertain celebrities brought to town by 
the State Conference of Social Work; take part in meetings 
of the National Conference of Social Work; and rehearse 
for the Conference Follies? For in early April when the 
second regional meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work and the annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Conference of Social Work convened together in St. Louis, 
the local social workers were in the midst of a drive to di- 
vert an “economy” move on the part of legislators who 
seemed to believe that 4 cents per meal was enough to allow 
for unemployables on relief. 

However, if Missouri social workers were suffering from 
loss of sleep last month it was not noticeable to social work- 
ers from Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and even a few of 
the West Coast states, who came to this regional meeting of 
the National Conference to listen to and talk about social 
work’s wartime concerns. For the Missourians carried the 
main weight of the conference. National celebrities there 
were, of course, especially at the general sessions, but local 
social workers and social work educators were scattered 
throughout the morning and afternoon sessions as presiding 
officers, speakers, discussants, and panel participants. 

Nevertheless, the conference was not just regional in 
tone. As in New York in March [see “The Challenges of 
War,” Survey Midmonthly, April 1943], attention was 
riveted on the war and the ways in which social workers 
could help bring victory. What the conferees said and 
asked bore enough resemblance to what was said and asked 
in New York to indicate that social workers the country 
over are bothered about the same wartime problems: what 
is essential, what non-essential; personnel shortages ; the so- 
cial effects of manpower mobilization, particularly on chil- 
dren; planning for the future. The similarity of concern 
could hardly be accounted for solely by the fact that the 
outline of the program was the same as in New York, nor 
by the fact that several of the headline speakers had al- 
ready spoken at the first conference. For these were the 
subjects that were on social workers’ tongues in lobby con- 
versations and hotel room confabs as well as in the meeting 
rooms. 

The concurrent fight with the Missouri legislature to 
restore the cut from the governor’s recommendation for the 
biennial relief appropriation was a contrasting backdrop to 
meetings on plans for future security, which drew large 


Oi meetings, social action, and other 
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crowds wherever scheduled. he report of the National 
Resources Planning Board on long range security, work 
and relief policies, stole the spotlight of interest from the 
Beveridge Report which had received so much attention at 
the New York meeting. At the opening session in St. 
Louis, Eveline M. Burns, chief of the economic security and 
health section of the board, provided grist for discussion by 
outlining the report’s recommendations along with the 
main points of the findings of the study which led to them. 
[See “Freedom from Want: the NRPB Report,” by Eve- 
line M. Burns, Survey Midmonthly, March 1943.] She 
answered the criticisms of those who view the costs of the 
proposals as prohibitive by asserting that, because social 
insurance is in reality only a redistribution of income, the 
program does not call for any large new outlay of money ex- 
cept for sums needed to finance public works. Moreover, 
the “expenditures for the work program will be very heavy 
only at times of depression, when all economists agree that 
there is a need for an expansionist policy on the part of gov- 
ernment.’ ‘To meet objections that the board’s plan for 
social insurances, assistances and public works is too com- 
plicated, Mrs. Burns put in a reminder of the diversity of 
the American scene and of the many-dimensional aspects of 
the problem of insecurity. She defended the proposals for 
federal grants in aid for general relief and for federaliza- 
tion of unemployment compensation by pointing out that 
the issue was not the “simple antithesis of federal against 
local control’? but ‘fan attempt to preserve the obvious 
values of local participation . . . while making sure that, in 
the national interest, no community performs this service 
badly because it is either unable or unwilling to provide 
minimum security.” 


RS. BURNS drew a crowd, but so did Edith Abbott 
of the School of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who, at a meeting of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation for Social Welfare, criticized both the Beveridge 
and NRPB reports. Main target of Miss Abbott’s attack 
was the sharp line drawn in both reports between the in- 
surances and the assistance programs. She argued that 
too much emphasis on the insurances, besides unduly taxing 
the working man, leaves the assistance programs with the 
stigma that has carried over from early poor law days. 
Suggesting that we go back to the “good word ‘pension’,” 
which lacks the sting of “assistance,” she called for aboli- 
tion of the means test for old age assistance for everyone 
below the income tax level of 1941. If she could not go — 
along with the social “blueprints” now attracting world- 
wide attention, she was in agreement with the planners’ in- 
sistence that social reform cannot await the termination of 
the war. As a first step, she suggested repeal now of the 
old pauper laws in the forty-seven states in which they 
remain, so as to do away with settlement requirements for 
relief and public assistance. 
The local setting also helped to highlight the conference 
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lems resulting from it. St. Louis has become so crowded 
with war workers that a few months ago a ruling was made 
that the industrial plants could bring no new workers into 
the area except those with rare skills not available locally. 
In describing some of the problems brought to the city by 
the war boom, which “has telescoped twenty years of move- 
ment into three years,’ Myron Gwinner, assistant director 
of the St. Louis Social Planning Council, maintained that 
industries were still discriminating against the use of 
Negroes, though child labor was on the increase and so 
many mothers of small children were working as to cause 
widespread and serious threats to family life. In pointing 
to the need for providing some form of care for the children 
of working mothers, he declared that there were more re- 
quests from mothers for foster care for their children on a 
twenty-four-hour six-day-a-week basis than there were 
for day care. Other conference members brought similar 
descriptions of the problems in other areas, particularly of 
the needs of children of working mothers. Variously suc- 
cessful community attempts to meet the problem of child 
care were described, with two difficulties standing out above 
all others: the problem of devising a means of determining 
how many children in the community actually need some 
form of day care; and the problem of finding support for the 
day care centers and nurseries formerly supported by WPA. 
Focus of the discussion was on how a day care program 
could be stimulated and what might be the potential sources 
of community support, rather than on whether or not 
mothers should work or how to reach the seemingly inac- 
cessible Lanham act funds. 

That the social problems brought by manpower mobiliza- 
tion are not soon to diminish was brought home to the 
conference by William Haber, chief of the planning divi- 
sion of the War Manpower Commission, who at Thurs- 
day night’s general session stated the commission’s aim for 
1943: 20,000,000 workers in war industry; 11,000,000 
men and women in the armed forces; 9,000,000 workers in 
agriculture; 23,500,000 in normal civilian services. Said 
Mr. Haber: 


.. . By and large we know that the slack is out of the labor 
army and from now on the going is going to be much tougher 
... We have got to go into the towns and cities of America 
and take out men and women, youths, boys and girls, older 
people and handicapped people and those employed, but not 
quite fully, and mobilize them as recruits for the great indus- 
trial Army of America. 

Since our great problem is going to be women, our biggest 
challenge lies in finding ways and means of getting 2,000,000 
American women not now working to go and work in war in- 
dustry. 


Mr. Haber further maintained that the recent increase 
in labor turnover has been due to the increase of women in 
industry. For this he gave several explanations: household 
problems complicated by the one and a half to three hours 
‘travel time added to an eight-hour work day; the toughness 
of war jobs that from the outside seem glamorous; inade- 
quate supervision of women new to industry; problems of 
household management caused by rationing; child care. 

Several St. Louisans brought the conference opinions on 
the manpower situation from the point of view of business. 
J. Wesley McAfee, president of the Union Electric Com- 
pany of Missouri, called for greater cooperation on the part 
of the businessman and the social worker in reducing that 
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“large proportion of absenteeism’? which “is coupled with 
the background of individual social maladjustment.” The 
most efficient utilization of manpower can only come about 
through coordination of all the government agencies deal- 
ing with wartime labor problems, according to William H. 
Stead, dean of the school of business and public administra- 
tion, Washington University. He called for enlargement 
of the U. S. Labor Department with three divisions, to in- 
clude: the department’s present service activities; the man- 
power control agencies; the handling of labor relations 
problems. At a panel discussion sponsored by the Joint 
Committee of Trade Unions in Social Work, Davis H. 
Nicholson, personnel director of the Sunnen Products Com- 
pany, praised the enthusiasm and willingness of the Ameri- 
can workingman and woman, but pointed to some of the 
“inefficiencies of democracy” that have held up the pro- 
duction program: improper placement of people on jobs; 
lack of policy in selective service; absenteeism; failure of 
management to give workers a proper picture of the im- 
portance of their jobs. Absenteeism, he said, was largely 
caused by health and family problems and by fatigue. 


-ONE of these men mentioned the waste of manpower 

in the under-utilization of the Negro labor supply to 
which Mr. Gwinner had referred as still a problem in St. 
Louis, though one that has somewhat improved. The local 
newspapers gave some attention to the warning that the 
United States can ill afford the “luxury of prejudice,” made 
by Lawrence W. Cramer, executive secretary of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Practices, in a 
paper repeated from the New York conference; but on the 
whole the subject did not come in for much discussion. St. 
Louis was the city shunned only a few years ago by the 
conference as harboring more discrimination than the mem- 
bers could tolerate. However, if any tensions arose from 
its being chosen as the setting of this regional conference 
they did not come to the surface, which seemed calm almost 
to the point of complacency. The few sessions scheduling 
discussions of race relations were sparsely attended. At one, 
Charles P. Browning, assistant director of Negro affairs 
for the National Youth Administration told of recent ad- 
vances in racial understanding made through the efforts of 
churches, community leaders and above all through “the 
recognition of government that discrimination does exist.” 
But he added: “Some persons would rather risk defeat at 
the hands of their enemies than abandon their racial con- 
cepts.” Consideration df the Negro, he maintained, should 
rest not on humanitarianism and charity, but on “the grass 
roots of American solidarity.” ‘The practice of segregating 
Negroes within churches—not unheard of in St. Louis— 
was decried at a meeting sponsored by the Church Confer- 
ence of Social Work. ‘‘Whether we like it or not,” de- 
clared the Rev. Cleo Blackburn, superintendent of Flanner 
House, Indianapolis, Ind., “our world is going to become 
a neighborhood, and the job of Christian people is to make 
it a brotherhood.” 

That St. Louis is ahead of many communities in extend- 
ing the hand of brotherhood in another direction came out 
in another meeting of the Church Conference of Social 
Work where the work of local church groups and of Wash- 
ington University in welcoming Japanese-American families 
and students from the relocation centers was described. 
The whole subject of resettlement of the West Coast Jap- 
anmese seemed to provoke a livelier interest at this second 
regional conference than at the first, but this may have been 
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due in some part to the presence in St. Louis of many of 
the administrative workers from the camps as well as some 
of the field staff of the War Relocation Authority. Their 
testimony revealed that one of the major difficulties in 
speeding up the resettlement program is fear on the part 
of the people in the camps. A timely illustration of what 
they are up against in the job of interpreting their program 
to the public was provided during the week by General 
DeWitt’s statement casting suspicion on all Japanese ‘“‘no 
matter how long their ancestors have been in this country.” 


T was hardly necessary to attend meetings at the St. 

Louis conference to learn of the social workers’ interest in 
the manpower shortage as it affects social work. National 
agencies had set up booths for recruiting or attempting to 
recruit workers and the National Vocational Bureau was 
swamped with requests for aid in building up staffs. There 
was even a children’s agency executive who kept wandering 
around greeting everyone he knew with the words: “Do you 
know a child welfare worker who needs a job?” Reference 
kept cropping up in and out of meetings to the urgency of 
having social work declared an “essential occupation.” ‘To 
this end, Mabel Uzzell of the Family Welfare Association 
of America, suggested that social agencies and the profes- 
sional organizations work out job classifications clarifying 
the differences in responsibilities and extent of duties. This 
would be a help, too, in finding out what part of the load 
could be carried by the untrained worker and what part 
required the professional. Miss Uzzell also urged the 
adoption of work-study plans to enable the untrained or 
partly trained to become professionals. 

An illustration of just how essential social workers be- 
come during a war emergency was provided at the final 
session of the conference when J. J. Mallon, headworker of 
Toynbee Hall in London, told of the part played by British 
social workers during the blitzkreig. From the very be- 
ginning of the war, he said, all professional and voluntary 
workers quickly became the “handmaidens of Mars.” They 
took on a major role in the evacuation of children, in find- 
ing substitute schooling for those left behind in areas where 
schools were closed, in providing “succor, solace, and enter- 
tainment” for persons gathered in the air raid shelters. 
Mr. Mallon particularly praised the tireless energy and the 
accomplishments of the volunteers in the Women’s Volun- 
tary Services. 

Various sessions of the conference brought out the grow- 
ing interest in the role of volunteers-in wartime community 
services in this country, and there was no little speculation 
on how much of an answer they offer to the problem of 
personnel shortage. ‘That public agencies, at least, cannot 
afford to turn their backs on offers of volunteer service was 
the opinion expressed by Howard L. Russell, acting director 
of the American Public Welfare Association, who main- 
tained that any successful volunteer program depends on a 
mutual interest between the volunteer and the agency. 
Said he: “The public welfare agency needs help. The 
private citizen has volunteered. ‘There should be a mar- 
riage in the making.” 

No small proportion of the conference members who 
gathered in St. Louis came from rural areas, and they bore 
testimony to the fact that the countryside is not so remote 
from the impact of war as might be superficially assumed. 
There were those from sparsely settled counties which had 
suddenly become the settings of large military concentra- 
tions, and they told of problems of housing, adolescent de- 
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linquency, health hazards. 


Others came from areas suf- 
fering from depletion in population—particularly in respect 
to farm hands and school teachers—with a resultant in- 
crease in child labor and a decrease in educational oppor- 
tunities. While farm wages are more nearly adequate now 
than they have ever been, said Maude T. Barrett, acting 
commissioner of the Louisiana State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, “the future social consequences of the em- 
ployment of children at the expense of their education and 
training, and of the physically handicapped and the ill at 
the expense of their health, should give us all concern.” 
She also pointed out the social worker’s difficult responsi- 
bility in helping-a young man accept the fact of army re- 
jection in a “closely knit rural community” where most 
personal events are common knowledge. 

Elin L. Anderson of the Farm Foundation, Lincoln, 
Nebr., spoke of the serious physician shortage in most rural 
areas, resulting from ‘‘a policy of drift’? which has meant a 
gradual disappearance of the general practitioner and a 
converging of the specialists into the cities and the wealthier 
states. To counteract the dangers of this trend, she urged 
the adoption of methods of group practice and group pay- 
ment, and as an example referred to a program recom- 
mended by the Nebraska State Planning Committee in- 
volving a prepayment plan centering around general prac- 
titioners who have at their disposal community-owned diag- 
nostic centers closely associated with larger district hos- 
pitals and health centers. 

That no small part of the brunt of the social work per- 
sonnel shortage has fallen on rural areas was also revealed. 
At a meeting on child welfare services, the discussion indi- 
cated that states in which such services had been integrated 
with the other public programs had had less difficulty in 
carrying them on when the child welfare workers were 
lured away to war duties or to other areas. At the same 
meeting, a program for the integration of all children’s 
services in a rural community was suggested by Benjamin 
E. Youngdahl of the department of social work, Washing- 
ton University. It included five steps: an analysis of the 
needs of the children in the community; a survey of com- 
munity resources; a plan for action; education of the com- 
munity; the execution of the plan. The sooner the com- 
munity leaders are drawn into the planning the better, Mr. 
Youngdahl said. Mary Lois Pyles, of the division of child 
welfare, Missouri State Social Security Division, told the 
story of how a small county with few resources obtained 
the services of a child welfare worker through asking for 
part of the time of a worker in a neighboring county. 
Though the worker has since left and the war has made it 
impossible to obtain another, the work she accomplished has 
convinced the leaders in both counties of the need and value 
of child welfare services. 


VERY conference has its inspirational speaker, the one 

whose address is followed by a moment of silence 
before the applause bursts. In St. Louis there were at 
least two. As at New York, one was Max Lerner of Wil- 
liams College, Mass. In St. Louis he spoke on wartime 
morale, warning of the dangers of losing sight of the real 
enemy in our preoccupation with internal bickerings. We 
are in great danger, he charged, because of fear, which is 
dominating the American mind today—fear not of the 
Germans and Japanese, but of social change, of the revolu- 
tionary era, of the future. If we were not dominated by 
fear, he said, we would have a more generous attitude to- 
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ward Negroes, Jews, Jehovah’s Witnesses; toward labor, 
governmental expenditures, and social services. He named 
four basic conditions for a “great morale’: an expanding 
economy; an affirmative state; a leadership that blazes a 
path for its followers; a people that has a “sense of great 
stake in the going society.” Mr. Lerner’s address was made 
on the 200th anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, 
and in reference to this he said: 


If we face our future as he faced his, if we act in our 
world revolutionary era as he acted in his, that will be com- 
memoration enough for Thomas Jefferson. . . . Jefferson’s 
politics and his program have been outdated by the march of 
the machine and the flight of the airplane, but his openness of 
mind and his revolutionary spirit, his belief in America, his 
belief in democracy, his belief in man’s potentialities will never 
be outdated. The tragic thing is those qualities no longer de- 
scribe his children. Our ruling group no‘longer lives grace- 
fully or thinks spaciously. Without having lost a tenacious 
will to rule and a sense of dedication, we have as a people begun 
to lose our openness to new ideas and our sense of being a new 
avorld: . .". 

America must remember its heritage. It must remember 
that it began as a new world and it can continue only with a 
sense of being a new world. 


Mr. Lerner profoundly stirred his audience with his 
specific descriptions of the stumbling blocks in the road to 
a better world, but another speaker achieved the same ef- 
fect by calling for a revolution in philosophy and in funda- 


Evacuation 


mental approach to living. This was Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, who at a luncheon 
sponsored by the Missouri Association of Social Welfare at- 
tracted one of the largest audiences of the conference. He 
pleaded for a reconstruction of our own lives based on an 
uprooting of materialistic concepts and a replanting of 
moral and spiritual ideals. If we are fighting just for sur- 
vival or business or tires, it would be cheaper to buy these 
things, he said. But if we are fighting for the dignity of 
man, we must be sincere in our belief that human rights 
belong to all individuals, even our enemies. From the 
present state of the world, he suggested, we must conclude 
that our faith in technology as a substitute for justice has 
been naive. He added: 


It would be laughable to try to build a new order with the 
old ideals. If we would change the face of the earth we must 
first change our own hearts. . . 

An international organization, without a change of heart, 
would be the greatest prize of greed and ambition, and hence 
the most alarming portent of universal destruction that the 
world has ever seen. The best postwar planning in which we 
can engage is planning to make the United States a working 
model of democracy. We need a new order for America. We 
need a new order for the world. If we do not provide it 
Hitler will. Men who do not want to live like beasts must 
make up their minds to live like men. 


From the response it was evident that he had formulated 
the “sense of the meeting.”’ 


of Children 


By GRACE HAMILTON HOAD 
North Atlantic Area, American Red Cross 


\ , J HILE we may never need to evacuate children 
within our borders, it is well to consider the prob- 
lem of evacuation and know its magnitude, so this 

country may be prepared against any such eventuality. 

With this thought in mind, a study and analysis of the 

many problems involved was made last summer by the au- 

thor as a volunteer for the Detroit Office of Civilian De- 
fense. The original material was mimeographed, and was 
used by committees of the local OCD in planning for the 
possible evacuation from the city of Detroit. The main 
points are presented here in condensed form, to give some 
idea of the variety and extent of the problems involved. 
Available information on England’s experience was con- 
sidered in order that this program might learn by England’s 
errors, as well as her successes. The major difficulties ap- 
peared to have been caused by failure to appoint one di- 
rector with sufficient power to allow expenditures, make 
decisions, and eliminate unnecessary details; and by failure 
to employ adequate full time salaried staffs in the planning 
and execution of the program. This shortsightedness re- 
sulted in unpleasant situations, such as overcrowded recep- 
tion areas; dissatisfaction on the part of receiving families 
who were sent untrained, verminous, venereal or unclean 
children; return of children to the cities because of difficul- 
ties within the billet—placement in homes of different 
standards, illness or accident, homesickness, or the attitude 
of the billeting family. Inadequate plans for schools, rec- 
reation, clinics, hospitals for infectious diseases, visits from 
parents, problem children, and specialized personnel in the 
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reception area are additional criticisms of the English sys- 
tem, : 
This study therefore established the following objectives: 


Effective evacuation of large numbers of people with a mini- 
mum disruption of their lives. 

Coordination of participating communities and agencies to 
the end of minimum inconvenience to both evacuation and 
reception areas. 

Organization and procedure involving minimum financial ex- 
penditure and detail. In this connection, English experience 
must be considered in the light of the special conditions of this 
country, including geography, political structure, and general 
social attitude. 


The successful evacuation of thousands of children dif- 
fering in age, sex, race, religion, and background cannot be 
accomplished spontaneously. Painstaking, detailed planning 
is a prerequisite. 

First, a program of publicity and information must be 
inaugurated pointing out the need for evacuation; what 
plans are being made; who is included; the steps for fam- 
ilies to take, and so on. During this campaign, emphasis 
should be placed on getting the cooperation of families, 
while at the same time preparing both adults and children 
for possible separation. Suitable reception areas must be 
carefully chosen, and facilities adaptable to group billeting 
investigated. The people in the reception area must be 
prepared for the moving in of evacuees, and private billets 
registered and investigated. 


1 Be 


One of the first steps should be a survey of children, be- 
ginning with an estimate of the number of children in the 
area to be evacuated. ‘This estimate should include the 
number, race, color, creed, age, and so on, so that the size 
and complexity of the problem can be fairly well estab- 
lished. School records will provide one basis for such an 
estimate. This can be augmented by estimates of the num- 
ber of pre-school children in the area. In many large cen- 
ters of population, the school system makes such estimates 
yearly as a matter of routine. 

The number of children who could not be included in 
the regular billeting plans should likewise be determined, 
even though the original figure may be changed in the light 
of more complete information during registration. From 10 
to 15 percent of the children will need special billeting as a 
result of physical or emotional handicaps or abnormalities. 
English experience shows some of the children to be unsuit- 
able for foster home care because of nervousness or behavior 
problems; aggressiveness and delinquency have likewise 
created disturbing behavior problems. While the propor- 
tions of such children in the United States may vary from 
English ratios, the British studies dealing with these prob- 
lems can be used constructively in this country. 

An essential part of planning, on which the success of the 
entire program may hinge, is the adequate provision for 
minority groups of children. For example, cardiacs, Tb 
suspects, enuritic children, should be recognized as needing 
special billet care. School records of physical and personal- 
ity characteristics may need to be supplemented by informa- 
tion from psychologists, social workers, or nurses who ex- 
amine children at the school. To this information should 
be added relevant facts developed by the social worker dur- 
ing the registration interview with the parent. ‘This is 
necessary to learn about children’s difficulties which may 
be known only to the families. With this information 
available, special billeting arrangements can be made for 
the children needing such treatment. 


N analysis of England’s program indicates that removal 

of children in their school groups resulted in the 
most successful evacuation. It is almost impossible to plan 
the evacuation of tens of thousands of children as indi- 
viduals. In actual practice they must be dealt with in 
groups. Parents will cooperate more fully, and will feel 
more assurance in entrusting their children to another’s 
care, if the children go in groups, particularly if the group 
is an established one with which the parents are familiar, 
and in charge of someone the parents know. 

In the case of school-age children, the school and the 
grade provide natural groupings of the most desirable kind. 
The problem of pre-school children is more serious. The 
creation of some method of grouping pre-school children 
may be essential to their successful evacuation. 

In view of other wartime functions which nursery 
schools can perform, it is urged that first consideration be 
given to the promotion of these agencies. They will serve 
several purposes simultaneously: providing nursery school 
care and education for young children; allowing mothers 
to replace men in factories; allowing mothers to do vol- 
unteer work; providing an opportunity for the individual 
child to become identified with a group and teacher, with 
whom he will be comfortable when evacuated as part of the 
group; and serving as an entry into homes which other- 
wise might not be reached. Certain educational systems 
started nursery schools some years ago, and more recently 
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‘not cumbersome in size. 


have been sponsors and ‘supervisors for WPA _ nursery 
schools. The same professional standards already estab- 
lished in the regular school system should prevail in the 
nursery school. In addition, selected volunteers should be 
utilized. Every consideration should be given to a spe- 
cialized staff so that the standards of work will not be 
jeopardized. It was noticed in England that excessive dilu- 
tion of regular professional staffs by volunteers had serious 
consequences. 

Any plan for evacuation of a large number of people 
must carry with it provision for execution of the plan. 
This involves setting up adequate organizational machinery. 
In addition, it is necessary to determine the personnel 
needed for the total program—planning and execution. 
Also, responsibility for specific parts of the program must 
be assigned. For this reason, each section of the organiza- 
tion must have a head who is immediately responsible to the 
director. ‘The director is then in a position to coordinate 
this effort in all its phases. He, in turn, is responsible to the 
director of Civilian Defense. The office of the director of 
evacuation is an integral department of the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense and has responsibility for coordinating its ac- 
tivities with other OCD departments and with the total 
defense program. 

Since evacuation is a matter of civilian defense it becomes 
the responsibility of OCD to provide an organization, with 
the personnel necessary to man it. 

The preliminary stages involve study and planning in 
order to determine the extent of the problem and the way 
to meet it. Here a paid skeleton staff is necessary. “This 
staff may be assisted by volunteers and by technical persons 
on loan from government departments or private concerns. 
For example: while planning for transportation, an expert 
in that field may be secured from a public or private or- 
ganization. Similarly, while analyzing the legal aspects of 
the program, counsel already employed by the city may be 
assigned to this task. At the same time the organization, 
volunteer and paid, required for actual execution of the 
program should be instructed in its functions. 

It is desirable that the salaried staff be of high caliber and 
Wherever possible, persons in 
other departments of the OCD should be used. Full use 
also should be made of existing public agencies. A large 
amount of the detail work can and probably will be done 
by volunteers. One of the important tasks will be to set 
up the machinery to recruit, select, classify, train, and as- 
sign them. 

Clearly the knowledge and professional staff of existing 
agencies should be utilized as far as possible, both in plan- 
ning a community evacuation program and putting it into 
effect. The supplementing of existing agencies and their 
staffs with both volunteer and salaried personnel, and the 
welding of the whole into an organization capable of func- 
tioning smoothly and quickly requires administrative and 
executive ability of a high order. 

The Detroit study recommended that a director of 
evacuation be appointed by the Office of Civilian Defense in 
each potential area of evacuation. He should be responsible 
for all phases of the evacuation program. The cooperation 
of various departments of the city, state, and county gov- 
ernments and of appropriate federal agencies, should be en- 
listed wherever needed, including arrangements for sending 
professionals such as doctors, social workers, nurses, teach- 
ers, into the reception areas as they are required. If volun- 
teers can be obtained, they should be used wherever their 
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qualifications are suited to the requirements of the program. 
To prevent the repetition of many of the’ difficulties expe- 
rienced in England, an excessive dilution of salaried staff 
by untrained volunteers must be avoided. 

In each reception area a committee should be appointed 
to sponsor the program in the community, and to elect or 
name a billeting officer. It is suggested that the local rep- 
resentative of the state social security program be designated 
to supervise the reception of evacuees. His duties would 
include establishing a central registration file on billets, ap- 


proval of private billets, maintenance of a file of evacuees, 
and inspection. Recommendations also should be made 
concerning possible or actual group billets. 

It is assumed that there will be a full interchange of 
pertinent information between the military and the civilian 
authorities. Determination of evacuation areas is in part 
a military decision, as is the judgment of relative safety of 
possible reception areas. “Fhe order for actual evacuation 
should originate with the military. On the other hand, the 
program of evacuation is, in its essence, a civilian problem. 


Group Work in the USO 


By LIEUT. ROBERT M. HEININGER, USNR 
Formerly Executive for Program Services, USO 


HERE are today, or soon will be, seven million men 

serving in our armed forces. There seem to be at 

least as many authorities on their interests and 
needs. This profusion of authorities is certainly neither an 
unhealthy phenomenon nor an unexpected one. It is merely 
a reflection of the concern of the 123,000,000 Americans 
not in uniform for those who are. It is, moreover, a chal- 
lenge to group workers and particularly to every organiza- 
tion serving the needs of men in uniform. 

The USO is one of the organizations with a specific re- 
sponsibility to the man in uniform. Broadly speaking, the 
USO was created to assist men and women in making ad- 
justments to new conditions with enthusiasm and high 
morale, As a part of its responsibility, the USO serves men 
and women war production workers in many overcrowded 
communities throughout the country. 

The first USO club was opened in March 1941, fore- 
runner of the total of 339 clubs originally planned. But 
this plan, which seemed rather ambitious when it was 
made, was found inadequate almost before it was well 
started. The magnitude of the job to be done and the range 
of the services demanded have perhaps detracted from some 
phases of USO which are of particular importance to those 
with a professional interest in the field of group work. 

In attempting to achieve its aims, USO has taken a leaf 
from peacetime experience. Group work programs have 
been at pains to avoid negative objectives such as “the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency.” Similarly, USO has 
tried to avoid the conception of building facilities and 
services as a means of keeping men and women out of un- 
desirable places for recreational activity or as centers for 
“time-consuming” programs. USO makes no claim of add- 
ing to the established theories of group work through its 
experience thus far in this war. On the contrary, the effort 
has been to apply tested methods to the new conditions 
which the war effort has created. 

In examining USO in action I should like to suggest 
three elements of good group work practice and describe 
their application to USO service, particularly to the man in 
uniform. 

An accepted indication of good group work practice is 


that the content of an activity program must be considered 


in the light of the human relations it involves. Group 
workers have learned to be less concerned about the devel- 
opment of skills in arts and crafts, dramatics or photog- 
raphy than about the ways in which experience in these 
activities fulfills the needs of the group members for con- 
tacts and responses from others. 
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Thus, in the field of education, the progressive school has 
become “‘child-centered,” not ‘“‘subject-centered.” Similarly, 
USO Clubs are “‘serviceman-centered,” not “activity-cen- 
tered.” This conception of USO service places the focus 
upon the needs of the individual and his interests rather 


‘than upon planning activities for mass participation. 


HAT do we know about the needs of our men under 
arms? Most of us would agree that basic individual 
needs are not changed by war, but merely intensified. When 
a man puts on khaki or blue he still needs recognition, the 
satisfaction of belonging, a sense of worth and friendship. 
In addition, we know that those in American uniform 
today are better educated and more sophisticated than the 
men of any army in history. There are more than twice 
as many college graduates in the armed services and a much 
larger proportion of high school graduates than there were 
in World War I. 

We also know that in specific places the needs of men 
in service are accentuated because of particular situations, 
such as induction centers, embarkation points, and de- 
tached units. 

USO activities are justified only in terms of service to 
individuals, not by the numbers participating nor by tang- 
ible results. Mass activities and small group activities are 
not ends in themselves, but opportunities for group life 
and self-expression for the individual. Home hospitality, 
showers, checking, the provision of shaving, shoeshine and 
writing facilities are not impersonalized services but ex- 
pressions of the fact that the program is geared to the in- 
dividual. 

USO staffs have adopted simple procedures which have 
affected not only the content of the program but the whole 
atmosphere of the club. For example, the workers and vol- 
unteers try to learn to call a great many of the servicemen 
by name; they are good listeners; they make sure that 
someone seeks out newcomers and greets those that are 
familiar; they are on the alert for the man who is shy, 
lonely, distracted, over-aggressive, boisterous, antagonistic; 
they circulate through the club and are not “administra- 
tors” in offices behind desks. They give personal atten- 
tion as far as possible to each individual at every point in 
the club, including the snack bar, the coat room, the 
counter, the library, the lounges. 

“Natural groups,” in the sense of past experience in 
civilian agencies, are unknown in USO. Time-off schedules, 
shifting of military personnel, and other causes make the 
formation of closely knit groups difficult in the club pro- 
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gram. The worker thus plays an unusually active part in 
group formation. Continual observation of such factors as 
civilian background, age, and previous interests has been 
very useful in USO group work. The most successful pro- 
grams are those giving greatest emphasis to these factors. 
In addition, special aspects of military life have acted not 
as limitations but as guides to successful group formation— 
the station hospital, for example, the post-office, MP per- 
sonnel, single companies, and even battalions. 


IFFICULTIES in applying group work methods in 

USO operations will be manifest to workers in this 
field. The very size of the undertaking has been a complicat- 
ing factor. The changing clientele, with consequent lack of 
continuity in participation, has been a serious problem. 
Leadership and facilities remain stationary but the groups 
move on and often continue their association. A photo- 
graph recently received from the Solomon Islands shows a 
small, crudely constructed shack as background for a group 
of U. S. Army men playing games. Nailed to the building 
is a shingle upon which has been painted “USO.” When- 
ever possible we build groups around a permanent nucleus 
of civilians, notably in such activities as crafts, dramatics, 
and forums. The permanent nucleus gives the groups 
enough flexibility to withstand partial shifts in membership 
without too great loss of momentum; and enables them to 
serve a considerable number of individuals over a period 
of time. 

A second generally accepted indication of good group 
work practice is based on the belief that opportunities for 
creative experience bring forth more worthwhile results 
than «a formalized program of activity. USO has applied 
this belief to dances, entertainments, arts and crafts, dram- 
atics, writers’ groups, as well as to what we refer to broadly 
as “adult education”’ of the discussion group or forum type. 

We have moved beyond rigid programs, the stimulation 
of participation by prizes and awards and the superimposing 
of ideas. The emphasis is upon a flexible program, the in- 
dividualization of the participant, and the free creative ap- 
proach. USO workers have learned the importance of such 
elementary considerations as the arrangement of the room 
and materials. We know the setting must be inviting and 
stimulating or it will discourage participation. We have 
learned to make provision for the small numbers with 
special interests as well as the large numbers who find their 
own opportunities in a mass situation. Even mass activities 
bring out values for the individuals. We have found that 
movies, community sings, quiz programs, and similar ac- 
tivities offer excellent outlets for self-expression. 

The third element of good practice involves our belief in 
democratic participation in planning and executing pro- 
grams, and the relation of this experience to the assump- 
tion of responsibility in a broader social sense. This is one 
of group work’s first affirmations but also one which seldom 
is demonstrated effectively in practice. In the USO we 
have attempted to make the serviceman a partner in initiat- 
ing, planning, and carrying out the program. Servicemen’s 
councils have been very successful in this. Special programs 
and many mass activities as well as small group activities 
are led by the servicemen. Dances and entertainments are 
being taken. over by various units in the army. In some 
clubs, standards have been established by representative 
groups. Policing and disciplinary problems have become 
the responsibility of the servicemen and not of the staff. 

Group workers hold that it is not enough to develop 
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programs on the basis of the interests and needs of the in- 

dividuals and to offer opportunities for creative expression. 
Of equal importance with the development of abilities and 
skills is the direction of these powers toward the benefit of 
society. This concept has been applied in various ways in 
the USO program, in spite of limitations which must be 
recognized. Personal anxieties and uncertainties tend to 
discourage objective thinking. The highly organized mili- 
tary life often seems to blunt intellectual curiosity. Many 
members of the armed forces do not seem eager to learn. 
They are, after all, a cross section of the population. They 
are living under new conditions, absorbed in war concerns. 

In spite of these obvious limitations, USO staffs have 
been able to encourage participation in socially useful pro- - 
jects. Murals have been painted on the walls of clubs and 
the surrounding grounds landscaped by servicemen with 
these skills. Club newspapers encourage writing talents and 
also become joint community projects, voicing a variety of 
opinions on current problems. Men, who in civilian life 
taught Sunday School classes and led Boy Scout troops, are 
given an opportunity to continue such activities wherever 
possible. Men who were leaders in labor unions frequently 
are able to assist labor schools and unions in the communi- 
ties in which the armed forces have placed them. 

Interest in such activities or in arts and crafts or in 
sports provides a useful balance wheel in a period of great 
tension. An understanding of what is happening is of 
equal importance. Discussions, lectures, movies, and posters 
stir and direct interest in current affairs. 

In Spartanburg, S. C., movie shorts obtained through 
the U. S. Office of Government Reports, the Audio-Visual 
Extension Service of the University of Georgia, and the 
British Information Services bring up-to-date facts about 
Africa, India, and Latin America. Local college instructors 
lead discussion periods. Special lecturers discuss such topics 
as “What We are Fighting For” and “The Situation in 
the Far East.” “Java Clubs” drink Sunday morning break- 
fast coffee in many USO clubs and talk about current prob- 
lems. ‘“The World News of the Week” maps are distrib- 
uted to most USO clubs. Men stand around the maps and 
discuss the progress of the war on the various fronts. Vice- 
President Wallace’s address, “The Price of Free World 
Victory,” has started innumerable discussions of “What 
we're trying to do.” USO libraries have been supplied fairly 
adequately with current books, pamphlets, and magazines. 

USO recognizes that if these millions of young men in 
service go into “intellectual cold storage” it will be an ir- 
reparable loss to the nation. The war and the developments 
throughout the world have dramatized the concept of the 
planet as a community. Millions of young men are begin- 
ning to see that what happens in India, China, Russia, 
Africa, South America is related to their immediate situa- 
tion and to their future. USO is learning to use this aware- 
ness to help keep the serviceman alive intellectually and in 
some measure to prepare him for an active part in the solu- 
tion of postwar problems. 

These are three of the elements of good group work 
practice which are of chief concern to the 1,800 members of 
the USO professional staff throughout the country. Group 
work in USO is dependent upon the skill of these workers 
in putting their beliefs into practice. The USO staff is 
working under great pressure. They recognize their tre- 
mendous opportunity. Through it they are making an im- 
portant contribution to group work’s increasing profes- 
sional maturity. 
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The NRPB and Beveridge Reports 


‘By BEULAH AMIDON 


N the two great English speaking nations, plans for 
attaining “freedom from want” in the postwar world 
were put forward within a few months of one another. 

Both the Beveridge Report in England, prepared by the 
chairman of an interdepartmental committee and submitted 
to Parliament in November 1942, and the report of the 
National Resources Planning Board in this country, sent 
to Congress by the President in March 1943, are being 
widely discussed. [See Survey Midmonthly, March and 
April; Survey Graphic, January.] The two programs have 
much in common. They also have many points of difference, 
some of them due to differences in the institutions and the 
social insurance experiences of the two countries, some to 
differences of opinion as to the most direct route to a com- 
mon goal. 

In objective and in scope both documents are concerned 
with long range planning. Both point to some of the diffi- 
culties involved in immediate adoption of the measures they 
propose, but both underscore the urgent need for formu- 
lating now the general policies which will lead to the de- 
velopment of a logical and integrated system of social se- 
curity. The purpose of both plans is to insure freedom 
from want, and to promote the health and well being of 
the people. Both lay down broad policies, and both make 
specific, detailed recommendations for establishing a base 
line of security below which no one—man, woman, or child 
—will be allowed to fall. Both recognize steady work as 
the foundation of security. —The NRPB report makes defi- 
nite recommendations for providing steady work. The Bev- 
eridge Report rests on a series of assumptions, one of which 
is that hereafter unemployment in Britain will be con- 
trolled, and that those able and willing to work can, in 
general, count on having a steady job. But the English pro- 
gram leaves to further study the solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. In dealing with health and medical service, 
both reports recognize the area as an essential aspect of so- 
cial security, but both confine themselves to broad recom- 
mendations, neither venturing on specific proposals. 

Before considering points of difference and similarity be- 
tween the detailed programs, it might be helpful to consider 
briefly some of the broad social and economic differences 
between this country and Great Britain, and their effect on 
the two social security plans. 

Geographical differences in standard of living and cost 
of living are more marked in the United States than in 
Great Britain, partly because of the relative difference in 
size between the two countries, partly because of differ- 
ences in history, tradition, and population. For this rea- 
son, the Beveridge Report is able to recommend uniform 
benefits for all individuals of a given age and sex. In the 
United States, it would create very real difficulties, political 
as well as individual if, for example, a national agency pro- 
posed to afford security to a family in New York City and 
a family in rural Arkansas with the same sum of money. 
Even so, Sir William Beveridge admits that geographical 
differentials in benefits may be necessary, unless a national 
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housing program reduces rent differentials in Great Britain. 

Differences in wages as between occupations are less 
marked in Great Britain than in the United States. There- 
fore the British report is able to propose uniform benefits 
for all persons of a given sex or age, without encountering 
the resistance that would be met in attempting to provide 
the same security benefits for a Mississippi sharecropper’s 
family and the family of a tool and die maker in Detroit. 
Nevertheless, the Beveridge Report points out that unless 
farm wages in the postwar period are raised to levels com- 
parable with wages in industry, occupational differentials 
may have to be included in any acceptable program of social 
insurance. 

In Great Britain, the general principle that government 
should underwrite maintenance for the people is by no 
means new. Since the British public has, for the most part, 
accepted this basic idea, it is much simpler there than in 
this country to translate the principle into specific proposals. 
In some security measures, the doctrine already has been 
put into effect, and the public is accustomed to its applica- 
tion. 

In this country, irresponsible pressure groups lobbying for 
special benefits are much more conspicuous and powerful 
than in Great Britain. It is possible for the Beveridge Re- 
port to propose a specific sum of money, payable under spe- 
cific circumstances, without running the risk of pressure 
from lobbyists at each new legislative session to increase 
this sum. For example, in England, where no veterans’ 
lobby exists, the old age insurance benefit payment has stood 
at 10 shillings a week for nearly eighteen years. 

Britain is a unitary, not a federal system of government. 
Its social insurance system always has been national, and for 
the last nine years, the national government has operated 
the outstanding assistance program in the country. Thus 
the Beveridge Report is able to propose a single national 
administration for all insurance and assistance programs 
without encountering the states’ rights principles and the 
fear of centralized administration which are widely preva- 
lent in this country. 

Finally, the Beveridge Report, as an earlier article in 
Survey Midmonthly has pointed out, is put forward against 
a background of three decades’ experience with a compre- 
hensive social insurance and assistance program. Except 
for children’s allowances and marriage and funeral benefits, 
the Beveridge Report thus involves the extension of familiar 
measures, rather than the introduction of new principles 
and proposals. Further, this long experience provides data 
which make it possible to offer specific estimates of the costs 
of new or expanded insurance and assistance measures. 
Lacking such data, the American report does not attempt 
detailed cost figures. 


IN FORMULATING SPECIFIC PROGRAMS, BOTH REPORTS 
repeatedly insist the problem of poverty cannot be solved 
by social insurance and assistance alone; both urge the de- 
velopment of a program for the promotion of the health of 
the population as essential to a successful attack on want 
and insecurity; both point out that social insurance meas- 
ures can contribute not only by safeguarding the living 
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standard of the individual and his dependents, but also by 
buttressing purchasing power and thereby expanding pro- 
duction and employment. Both reports recognize that in an 
industrial society the individual cannot control his eco- 
nomic destiny—the government must shoulder the responsi- 
bility for providing full employment. The Beveridge Re- 
port does not recommend means to this end. The NRPB 
report analyzes the part that public spending policies play, 
and urges a direct attack on joblessness—full or partial— 
through the stimulation of industries in regions with low 
levels of production, transfer of workers from contracting 
to expanding employment areas, and a special program for 
the handicapped. In addition, the NRPB proposes public 
employment to take up the slack of private industry, point- 
ing to the gains to the community through well planned 
public works programs. 

The Beveridge Report makes no specific mention of 
youth. The NRPB report recognizes that “during these 
formative years all young people should be assured of an 
opportunity to acquire that degree of formal and cultural 
education which is essential for the exercise of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in a democratic society. It is equally 
desirable that, by the time they reach the age of about 
twenty-one, young people should have secured through ex- 
perience the necessary work habits, discipline, and fa- 
miliarity with the use of tools and equipmént which will 
place them in a position to compete effectively for employ- 
ment with other adults.” To this end, the NRPB recom- 
mends ‘measures which will enable youth who ought to 
continue formal education to do so” and also work and 
training programs for both in-school and out - of - school 
youth. 

Both reports underscore the importance of expanded 
training programs for adults. Both urge the payment of 
training grants. —IThe NRPB proposes that the unemployed 
should be given training opportunities (with appropriate 
grants) where labor market conditions so indicate. The Bev- 
eridge Report suggests that for widows without training, 
assistance should take the form of training and grants; and 
that all the unemployed should be required to take training 
after drawing twenty-six weeks of unconditional unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 

One of the assumptions on which Sir William Beveridge 
bases his report is that comprehensive health and rehabilita- 
tion services for the prevention and cure of disease and 
restoration of the capacity to work, will be assured all the 
people. He proposes that this service be made available to 
all, and that it be administered by special health officials, 
as distinct from the social insurance authorities. Beyond 
this, Beveridge offers no detailed program, on the ground 
that the professional details of the health service are out- 
side the scope of his report. The NRPB report urges that 
immediate attention be given to shaping a program assuring 
medical care, and stresses the importance of preventive 
health measures and programs of rehabilitation in reducing 
the need for public aid. But like the English document, the 
NRPB report does not attempt to go beyond general prin- 
ciples in this field. 

To safeguard the right to work, the NRPB report pro- 
poses a public work program for those who have exhausted 
twenty-six weeks of unemployment compensation benefits, 
and for those not covered by unemployment compensation. 
The program would not be based on a means test. It would 
set up standards of performance equal to those normally re- 
quired in private or regular government employment, in 
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return for payment at prevailing wage rates. The plan in- 
cludes a permanent federal works agency, responsible for 
planning ahead for useful projects in cooperation with state 
and local agencies, and for substantial federal financing. 
Beveridge, while assuming the control of mass unemploy- 
ment as basic to his program, holds that the ways and means 
of providing a high level of employment fall outside the 
range of his report. 


THE MAJOR SECTIONS OF BOTH REPORTS ARE FOCUSED 
on proposals for income maintenance. Both documents 
recommend specific measures to assure freedom from want 
due to old age, disability and ill health, unemployment, and 
the loss of the breadwinner. In addition, the Beveridge 
Report treats maternity and parenthood as an economic risk, 
and proposes payments to women on marriage, maternity 
payments, and children’s allowances for all parents, regard- 


less of income. The British plan also includes funeral 


benefits; the American does not. 

Both the English and the American report urge the 
widest possible use of social insurance as a means of main- 
taining income. But both insist that an adequate, uniform, 
nationwide system of public assistance is an indispensable 
supplement to social imsurance. The Beveridge Report, be- 
cause of wider acceptance of the insurance principle in Eng- 
land than in the United States and a greater uniformity 
of economic conditions, suggests a speedier extension of 
social insurance to all occupational groups in the popula- 
tion than does the NRPB report. Therefore, public as- 
sistance plays a less important part in the British than in 
the American scheme. The NRPB report, however, en- 
visages a decline in the need for public assistance in this 
country, paralleling the gradual extension of social insur- 
ance. The NRPB report urges the immediate adoption of 
social insurance to make good the loss of income due to 
illness, and the extension of old age and unemployment in- 
surance to cover some groups now excluded. It urges 
progressive extension to agricultural and domestic workers. 
The NRPB report does not recommend inclusion of the 
self-employed in social insurance; the Beveridge Report 
does. Both reports propose that to qualify for insurance 
benefits, an insured person must have paid a certain number 
of contributions into the insurance funds. Under both 
schemes, therefore, there always would be a group of the 
insured unable ta qualify for benefits. 

The NRPB retains the characteristic American principle 
of relating basic benefits to earnings. The report, however, 
urges a more adequate minimum benefit, uniform through- 
out the country, and the extension to other insurance pro- 
grams of the principle of dependents’ benefits now embodied 
only in old age and survivors insurance. The Beveridge 
Report retains the present British system of uniform bene- 
fits. It suggests that the benefit rate be based on a main- 
tenance standard. But this principle is qualified by several 
exceptions: benefits to those permanently disabled by indus- 
trial accident or disease are to be based on previous earn- 
ings; for twenty years, the aged as a group will receive 
lower basic benefits than the unemployed or disabled, and 
during this period different groups of the aged will be 
treated differently; payments to widows and the aged will 
be subject to a deduction for earnings; unemployment and 
disability benefits for gainfully employed married women 
will be lower than those for single women; all insured per- 
sons not able to qualify for benefits will receive payments 
based on need. 
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IN DISCUSSING THE COST OF THE PROPOSED SOCIAL 


‘insurance program, the Beveridge Report offers detailed 


estimates. To this end, it was necessary only to estimate 
the number of persons likely to qualify at any given time, 
and the fluctuations in the cost of living. The first factor 
in the equation is drawn from Britain’s thirty-year expe- 
rience with social insurance. The second is provided by as- 
suming ‘“‘as a basis of discussion,” that the postwar cost of 
living will be 25 percent above the prewar level. Since the 
NRPB proposal for benefits related to earnings would 
mean basing cost estimates on a number of variables, in- 
cluding estimates of the number of recipients, wage move- 
ments and differentials, and the speed with which regional 
minimums could be brought up to a maintenance level, no 
such detailed cost figures are attempted. 


The Beveridge Report suggests tentatively that by 1945, 
the costs of the plan should be distributed among employers, 
workers, and the general taxpayer in the proportions of 20, 
28, and 50 percent respectively, with 2 percent coming from 
interest on accumulated funds. These percentages are ar- 
rived at by adding together the separate cost distributions 
for each type of benefit, in all of which a substantial con- 
tribution from general tax funds is involved. The propor- 
tion, however, varies from program to program. Thus the 
general taxpayer meets the whole cost of public assistance 
and family allowances, but contributes relatively less to 
funeral benefits. Workers pay a larger share of the cost 
of unemployment compensation benefits than of old age and 
survivors insurance. Employers pay the major share of 
workmen’s compensation in certain hazardous occupations. 

The NRPB proposes that the full costs of public assis- 
tance should be met by the general taxpayer, and that the 
costs of the social insurances should be shared by employer, 
worker, and the taxpayer. 

The NRPB report proposes that contributions to finance 
social insurance programs should be in the form of a uni- 
form percentage tax on wages and payrolls, that is, those 
who earn more (and therefore draw more) will also pay 
more. Beveridge proposes that the same contributions 
should be made in each class of the insured, regardless of 


earnings. He defines eighteen classes of insured contribu- 


tors, based on the age and sex of the individual. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROPOSALS OF THE NRPB are 
based on a federal system of government. The report as- 
sumes that it is desirable in this country to enlist the par- 
ticipation of all levels of government in a comprehensive 
program, and makes suggestions for specific allocations of 
responsibility for specific programs or parts of a program. 
Federal operation is urged only where this seems to be the 
only efficient and certain method of attaining the policy 
objectives. 

The administrative proposals of the Beveridge Report 
are much simpler. They envisage a single national Min- 
istry of Social Security, functioning through its own re- 
gional and local offices. This does not represent a great 
innovation, since the social insurances already are either 
subject to central control or centrally administered. The 
most important assistance program, providing unemploy- 
ment assistance and supplementation of old age pensions, 
is wholly national. Both reports propose that the head of 
the social security system in their respective governments 
have cabinet status. 

Both reports urge the establishment of a permanent ad- 
visory committee, to report on the operation of the entire 
security program, and to make recommendations for needed 
changes. The sphere of this committee’s activities is en- 
visaged more widely by the NRPB report which treats 
the assurance of work and special measures for youth as 
integral parts of the suggested program. 

Both reports underscore the importance of reducing the 
number of points of application for all. income maintenance 
payments—insurance and assistance—and both urge the es- 
tablishment in every community of a central information 
bureau. Here the citizen would be able to find out what 
resources, public and private, are available to him, and re- 
ceive advice and assistance in getting in touch with the ap- 
propriate agencies. 

In studying the two documents it is important to bear 
in mind the different conditions of history, cost of living, 
wage levels, experience with social insurance, political 
framework, out of which each comes. It is equally impor- 
tant to bear in mind their common objective: the establish- 
ment and maintenance of freedom from want for the people 
of their respective countries. 
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Rural Worker’s Diary 


By MARGARET M. BROOKS 


HIS county is almost exactly in the center of the 
state, between the good farm lands of the southern 
part and the cut-over timber country of the northern. 
There are a few wriggles in the boundary line, but the 
county is about twenty-four miles wide and forty-two miles 
long. Most of the eastern land is broken by swamps, small 
lakes or sandy hills and is poor farming land, although it’s a 
duck hunters’ paradise in the fall, and has fair fishing in 
summer. A good many public assistance cases live in this 
eastern part. Going from east to west, the land goes from 
fair to good. The western half has a good deal of dairying 
and the farms are fairly prosperous. 
The county is dotted with ten villages and has one city 
(pop. about 3,000). This typical small railroad town has 
been suffering from gradually diminishing rail traffic for the 


last twenty years. Once there were twenty-two trains a 
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day; now four trains a day. Result: a large general relief 
case load up to a year ago. Some of the load moved in 
from the cut-over land of neighboring northern counties 
and from the eastern part of this county. Others were un- 
employed and stranded because of the reduced rail traffic. 

The county is a fairly typical farming community in 
this state. Just the same, the war has had a real effect on 
even such a county as this, rural and remote from defense 
centers and from the excitement of the war effort. 


te & 
Everyone notices the exodus from the county. Out of 
a population of 26,138, the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Marines have drawn a total of 1,075 men. It shows up 
when one out of every twenty-six persons goes into the 
armed forces. 
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Further, individual men and whole families have been 
lured away by the wages and opportunities in war indus- 
try. Every week the newspaper tells of families moving 
away. Most have gone to war industry areas on the West 
Coast. ‘They write back to relatives and friends to tell 
about golden opportunities, with emphasis on high weekly 
wages and little or no mention of the cost of living or the 
difficulty of finding a tourist cabin or a spot for the 
trailer. Like tales of the days of the Forty-Niners. The 
appeal of the West Coast today is very similar, though now 
the caravan moves at thirty-five miles an hour on the na- 
tion’s last rubber. 

Some families have moved to other areas and a few of 
them to neighboring counties, where some small war indus- 
tries are just being set up. A WPA vocational training 
school in the county fitted a good many workers for these 
jobs. 

+ +¢ + 


The labor shortage is the greatest impact of the war to 
date. Almost two hundred farmers in the county had auc- 
tion sales during the last three months of 1942. Most of 
these farmers are quitting because they have lost their farm 
help. Either the hired man or the son has gone into the 
armed forces or is on the move, looking for more lucrative 
war work. Restaurants, garages, filling stations, grocery 
stores, even welfare offices feel the labor shortage. A fifteen- 
year-old boy, a state ward, quit school this fall. I investi- 
gated at the request of the parents and school authorities 
and found him working in a garage as night watchman. 
I took the owner to task for this. He admitted breaking the 
child labor laws, but begged to keep the boy on any hour 
schedule I’d suggest. Many young boys and girls are hold- 
ing jobs, both in the towns and on the farms. 

Older married women, many of whom have not taught 
school for ten to twenty years, are now behind desks in 
rural and town schools. The shortage of teachers seems 
almost as great as the shortage of welfare workers. 
Our staff has been depleted for over six months and we 
can’t find replacements. 


+ +¢ + 


The statisticians of the University Farm say farm prices 
for September 1942 were 38 percent above September 1935- 
1939—meaning, I suppose, an average of those five years. 
The increase in farm prices in this particular county seems 
to be above that amount. 

The present trend in farming here is toward farms of 
what might be called a family size—so that the farmer and 
his family can do the necessary work without relying on 
transient farm labor or the community hired man. Result: 
the small farmer now has a better opportunity than before 
to hold his own. In some cases he is able to get better farm 
land; landlords know that the big operator can’t carry 
the load because he can’t get the help, and as a result they 
are willing to subdivide their property and give the small 
operator a chance to rent on favorable terms. Also, the 
small farmer is able to sell his low-quality herd and get 
better cattle and other livestock. Most small farmers here 
now are able to make payments on their indebtedness and 
in some cases to buy land. . 


+ +¢ + 


Encouraging sign: the number of farm tenants is decreas- 
ing. 
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The Farm Security man here says that among three hun- 
dred farmers in his case load the only men who have top- — 
heavy loans or are leaving the land for war work are those 
who are not interested in farming. The number of applica- 
tions for loans through FSA has also gone down. The rea- 
son is two-fold: (1) the bank now helps these cases where 
it used to be unwilling to accept the risk; (2) no more 
young married couples are asking for loans, because the 
husbands are in the armed forces. 
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More often than I’d have expected, a farmer with a large 
family has gone to a war industry job while the rest of the 
family carries on the work at home. In one situation that 
popped up the other day, the farmer and his older son are 
each earning $300 a month as carpenters. The wife, a son 
of fifteen and a daughter of sixteen are doing the farm 
work, with the use of modern equipment, such as a tractor 
and a milking machine, and a good many hours of hard 
labor each day. The wife says the income from cream is 
around $200 a month and the combined family monthly in- 
come about $800. Of course, not all of that is clear by any 
means, but it surely helps when you consider that two, three 
or four years ago the husband was on a WPA job. The. 
wife says that next year their farm will be entirely paid for 
and the farmer will then come home again. With butter 
fat at 53 cents a pound, eggs 38 cents a dozen, and wheat 
over a dollar a bushel, farm income is the highest for many 
years. On the other hand, the farmer pays more for every- 
thing he buys, and many things he needs for successful 
farm operation are not available. 

Merchants and other small businessmen say they have a 
lot of trouble getting merchandise to sell. It’s pretty hard 
on them to see a good market for stuff and have nothing 
on the shelves to supply it. 


¢ ¢ + 


The public assistance case load is static in some respects, 
but in certain phases there is a marked change. 

The peak case load for WPA in this county was 700. 
On October 1, 1942, there were forty-four men and twenty- 
six women still on the program. Most of the women were 
cooks on school lunch projects and the men were either 
on road maintenance or on construction work at the nearby 
army camp. 

Very hopeful thing: many of these men have become 
skilled workmen through the WPA training school. Their 
ability to respond to training and to acquire skill has im- 
pressed local citizens and some of them have gone so far as 
to say that it certainly shows the need for more vocational 
training. Times do change, and sometimes we change with 
them. 

Relief in September 1940 cost about $2,500 and in Sep- 
tember 1942 this had gone down to $1,200. In the only 
city of the county, relief in May 1940 cost about $1,800 
as compared with $650 for September 1942. When I 
counted through the persons on direct relief in September 
1942 in this city, I wasn’t able to find a single person who 
was able-bodied. wo years ago medical services were only 
a small part of the velief cost. Today they account for 
over half the general relief expenditures. 


+ ¢ + 
There is little change so far in old age assistance. Never- 
theless, it shows some shift. A small decrease of about five 
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cases a month can be attributed to causes growing out of the 
war situation—to put it the way the statisticians say it. 
Young people are getting better jobs and are leaving the 
community, taking their parents with them. One recipient 
left the rolls to work on the county highway. Others have 
more farm income and are no longer in need. Most of the 
decrease, however, comes about because fewer people apply 
and the terminations, mainly because of death, more than 
equal applications. When people don’t apply, it’s hard to 
know why they don’t. The chances are it’s partly increased 
farming income, partly children better able to support and 
willing to do so, and partly that older men continue on jobs 
or are able to get work they haven’t had for some time. A 
few cases carried on relief normally would be transferred 
now to old age assistance, because they have reached the 
age of sixty-five; instead they have gone off the relief rolls 
and we hear no more about them. This is a case of no- 
news-is-good-news. 

In October, thirteen cases of aid to dependent children 
were closed. In nine of the thirteen, economic factors were 
the cause. For example, one boy left school to enter defense 
work, and in several other instances the income of step- 
fathers increased or fathers with physical disabilities found 
work they were able to do. In several cases, today’s higher 
wages have made incapacitated fathers ferget their physi- 
cal disabilities. In a few cases, mothers of older children 
are taking war industry training and will shortly be going 
off the rolls. 


+ +¢ + 


Those able to do any kind of work are considered an as- 
set in the community and by the community. For a long 
time a nineteen-year-old-boy has been on the waiting list 
for the Colony for the Epileptics. Finally there was room 
for him at the institution. I visited his parents to discuss 
his entering the Colony, and found that a few weeks before 
both he and his father had gotten jobs at the big war plant 
down near the state capital. The boy was earning $7 a 
day. Needless to say, the family didn’t want him institution- 
alized. 

Another man who had come home from the institution 
for the feebleminded for a summer vacation asked whether 
he could remain at home after the summer was over, be- 
cause he had gotten a job as night clerk in one of the hotels. 
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During the last few months there has been an increasing 
number of requests from parents to have their children 
boarded for the duration of the war. In most of these cases 
the father is in the army or navy, or in the state guard. In 
effect, therefore, the children are half orphans. In one case, 
grandparents who had been caring for the children were 
going to join in the westward trek and couldn’t take the 
children with them to the Coast. So far there has been no 
unusual difficulty in finding new boarding homes. This is 
in contrast to peacetime experiences and apparently is not 
true in child-placing agencies throughout the nation. 


CaS, a & 


There is great unrest among the older adolescents. Many 
of them are leaving school to enlist in the army or navy or 
to go to work. There has been no increase in the number 
of unmarried mothers, despite this unrest. In fact, there 
has been a decrease of unmarried pregnancies in this county 
during the past year or two. Most of such cases that come 
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to us involve girls from this county who have gone to urban 
areas. We hear about them because of legal settlement dif- 
ficulties, payment of confinement costs, and so on. In the 
majority of cases it has been impossible to establish pater- 
nity by court action, because the father was in the armed 
forces. “The Red Cross has been most helpful in interview- 
ing these men and in some cases we have been able to get 
an admission of paternity. 

We have our share of runaway girls and boys. One girl 
followed a married man from this community clear out to 
California. Another girl went to Chicago in order to be 
near her navy friend. She was later returned by the Juvenile 
Court. 


on aes ty 


The impacts of the war are bringing many changes in the 
life of the county. The changes are testimony to a more 
fundamental change that very few of us even recognize, 
and that none of us can fully understand. But I’m going 
to set down some of the implications that strike me. 

I believe the time has come to do away with legal settle- 
ment laws. As long as these midwestern and western states 
followed the lead of the New England colonies in taking 
over the Elizabethan poor laws, why can’t they now fol- 
low the lead of another New England state, Rhode Island, 
and abelish their settlement laws? 

People will have to adjust to changes in their way of liv- 
ing. We may adjust to each separate change, but if we 
fail to sense the force of the total change or the sum of all 
the losses, then we are not adjusting to the new society that 
is developing around us and within us. A good many people 
in this and all other communities lack the morale or the 
stamina to adjust to change—and I don’t mean merely the 
old people who are supposed to be so set in their ways. 

Case work services through an office such as this and 
through more highly developed welfare organizations can 
do a great deal to safeguard security. How to provide more 
case work services is a problem—with decreases in staff, 
gas and tire rationing, and with all the new demands now 
being put on welfare boards. Planning on higher adminis- 
trative levels in nation and state will have some effect ; but 
immediately and perhaps even in the long run, wise plan- 
ning, sacrifice, and cooperation on the part of the case work- 
ers themselves and the local agencies will do the most to- 
ward solving this problem. 

A number of ministers and priests in this county have 
told me about the increase in church attendance. It means 
something when people want to go to church, and do go. 
A smaller point holds great promise: many parents in the 
community have told me of their plans to provide recreation 
at home for their children, since it is increasingly difficult 
for youngsters to get to movies and dance halls. It indicates 
a basic change to me when mothers and fathers begin to 
think of having fun with their children. 

All in all, the morale of the people at home seems to be 
high and they have a lot of optimism about the war and 
their part in it. They display stout hearts and have a con- 
viction that the risks and the family separation and the 
losses that must be sustained are all a part of the war effort. 
In a very quiet way they look upon this as their service 
to the whole cause. But they are not the entire community. 
There are many people (and not all of them assistance re- 
cipients by any means), who will need all the help that so- 
cial workers, psychiatrists, and the clergymen can give them 
in meeting pressures that are too great for them to endure. 
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Here in Washington. 


HE initial report of the Izac committee, investigating vice conditions in 
the vicinity of naval establishments, indicates a promising awareness of 
certain phases of the problem heretofore neglected. 

The report, covering the Norfolk area, recommends the rehabilitation of girls 
and women arrested, ‘‘to the end that they may be instilled with a genuine and 
impelling interest in regaining their proper places in the social order.” Wording 
is somewhat pontifical but the social outlook is sound. : 

The subcommittee takes an equally forward position on the need for recrea- 


tional facilities. 


“Recreation under proper conditions,” the report states, “is no 


less a morale builder among civilian war workers than in the case of service men.” 
To meet this need the subcommittee recommends that the Navy, the Federal 
Works Agency and the local communities work out a program adequate to the 
situation and that the cost be financed largely by the federal government. 

The subcommittee is highly critical of the tactics of the War Production 
Board in holding up construction of badly needed hospitals ‘‘on some theory of 


population.” 
work on such projects. WPB is found 
responsible, also, for “long and unwar- 
ranted delays’ in providing urgently 
needed housing for war workers. 

Further recommendations are made 
regarding food and transportation and 
the report concludes with the sugges- 
tion that no more war activities be as- 
signed to the Norfolk area unless it is 
absolutely essential to the war program. 

The subcommittee went from Norfolk 
to the West Coast where hearings were 
held in San Diego and San Francisco. 
No report on them has been published 
as yet. Additional hearings are sched- 
uled for Newport, R. I. and Portland, 
Maine. 

+ + + 


LopByISTS FROM STATE BOARDS OF EDU- 
cation swarmed the Capitol corridors 
this last month. Congress is awakening 
to the need for an adequate rehabilita- 
tion program and the boys back home do 
not welcome federal control. [See page 
13 Le]. 

The dawning interest in the subject 
is indicated by a variety of bills dropped 
in the House and Senate hopper. The 
majority are doomed never to progress 
beyond their printing but their introduc- 
tion is not without significance. 

Representative H. H. Carson of Ohio 
is sponsor of a resolution setting up a 
Division of the Physically Handicapped 
in the U. S.. Employment Service. The 
division would cooperate with public and 
private agencies concerned with the em- 
ployment of the disabled. Presumably it 
would carry out the policies of the Pres- 
ident’s message of last October. © 

The message stressed federal respon- 
sibility, suggesting legislation. That re- 
sponsibility, however, is shifted to the 
states (a concession to the lobbyists) .in 
the re-drafted Barden bill for civilian re- 
habilitation. The original Barden bill, 
it will be recalled, was a companion 
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Recommendation is made that WPB “‘facilitate instead of hamper” 


measure to the LaFollette bill. 

After the LaFollette bill was returned 
to the calendar the Barden bill was re- 
drafted in committee. Federal participa- 
tion is maintained on a 30-50 basis, con- 
trol in state boards of education. 

Noteworthy among the other bills and 
resolutions for the handicapped is one 
introduced by Senator Claude Pepper of 
Florida and now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. The bill 
provides training for all types of handi- 
capped children with emphasis on edu- 
cation rather than physical rehabilitation. 

In a directive of April 8, the Food 
Distribution Administration prohibited 
further civilian use of surplus products. 

To continue “penny milk” and school 
lunches the reimbursal method is being 
considered. Schools serving lunches and 
mid-morning milk could secure the neces- 
sary products locally and receive reim- 
bursement from Food Distribution. 

There will be no assistance for relief 
clients except in isolated instances where 
again the products will be purchased in 
the community. 

- ¢ + 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ing and Currency has reported, with 
minor amendments, the bill establishing 
a Civilian Supply Administration. Sena- 
tor Francis T. Maloney (Connecticut) 
sponsor of the bill, has been promised 
early action. 

The bill seeks to set up a national 
policy and program on civilian supply, 
with the hope of salvaging the small 
business man and the small business. 
If it passes (its chances are good) ‘the 
Maloney bill promises to revolutionize 
our present system of civilian supply. 


f a4 Sa 5 
By A NOT UNPRECEDENTED PARLIAMEN- 
tary ruse the House abolished the Farm 
Security Administration, eliminating all 


By Rilla Schroeder 


funds for the set-up in the latest Agri- 
culture Appropriation bill. The funds 
may be restored in the Senate but at this 
point it is doubtful if the House would 
concur. 

The Farm Security Administration has 
been the only agency concerned speci- 
fically with the sub-marginal farmer, the 
outcast of the agricultural group. 

Should the program be abolished it 
would mean; (1) the end of the medical 
care program whereby the sub-marginal 
farmer and his family received (and 
paid for) medical attention heretofore 
unknown to his group; (2) the instruc- 
tion in proper nutrition which has been 
slowly but surely reclaiming this group 
from standards below that of the wildest 
native in the wildest part of wild Africa; 
(3) loss of the sub-marginal farmer’s 
sole source of credit when he needed it 
as he frequently has (his record for 
paying back has been excellent) ; (4) the 
return of this type of farmer to his 
former unhappy state of isolation (FSA 
has been his first tie with community 
life); (5) reduction of the contribution 
this group has been making to the food 
program (they’ve done far more than 
their share under FSA); (6) elimination 
of the one agency that has insisted upon 
safeguards for the low income farmer 
who has gone to work for another and 
more successful food producer. The im- 
portance of this service can hardly be 
over-emphasized. It concerns the outside 
labor (Mexicans, etc.) we are bringing 
in to harvest our crops. It concerns the 
maintenance of the pride and _ inde- 
pendence of a group which has preferred 
starvation on their rocky mountain farms 
to being a wealthier, more successful 
neighbor’s ill-paid hired man. It concerns 
the migrants, the “Joads”. It, in the final 
analysis, concerns us whose food depends 
largely upon the labor of these people. 


+ + + 


Capito, HILL RECEIVED THE NATIONAL 
Resources Planning Board report on 
social security [see page 141] with chilled 
silence. It’s a subject the 78th Congress 
just doesn’t want to discuss at this mo- 
ment. There is an uneasy feeling that it 
may have to before the next election but 
it wants the evil day postponed as long 
as possible. 

Any action on social security extension 
is improbable this session. The Ways and 
Means Committee, to whom such legis- 
lation is referred, has a valid alibi in 
its pre-occupation with revenue raising, 
and the House has taken no action on 
the Burdick resolution setting up a stand- 
ing committee on social security. 
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The Common Welfare 


Postwar Public Works 


ITH its own future hanging in the balance, the 
National Resources Planning Board has issued Part 
II of its notable report on postwar problems and oppor- 
tunities, “Wartime Planning for War and Postwar.” The 
House dropped the NRPB from the Independent Offices 
Appropriation bill. So far, there is no evidence that the 
Senate Appropriations Committee will restore the funds 
which would enable the NRPB to continue its significant 
work of research and planning. 

The theme of Part II of the NRPB’s report is closely 
akin to that of the widely discussed report on “Security, 
Work and Relief Policies” (see page 141) : 


We have got to provide through planning the means for 
sustaining the American concept of living, for full employ- 
ment, security, and the pursuit of happiness, and for giving 
a reasonable assurance to our people and to other peoples 
that the Four Freedoms and the new Bill of Rights will be 
implemented and made real for all persons “everywhere in 
the world.” 


The NRPB states that a “shelf” of reserve federal public 
works projects totaling $7,695,000,000 now are available 
as a postwar cushion against recession and unemployment. 
The report calls for competition with the Axis nations in 
economic planning for “a better world order,” but under- 
scores the point that in this country, state planning and 
action must go hand in hand with planning and action by 
private agencies and enterprises: 


Their efforts will play a major part in determining the 
informed “grass roots” public opinion from which all planning 
—local, regional, national, and even international—must 
gather its strength and upon which the acceptance and suc- 
cessful execution of any plan depends. 


Refugee Conference 


HE secrecy surrounding the Anglo-American confer- 
ence on refugees held last month in Hamilton, 
Bermuda, made it impossible to judge whether or not the 
discussions were successful in bringing about any promising 
plans for relieving the suffering of at least some of the 
uprooted people of Europe. Even the joint statement issued 
by the delegations at the end of the last session throws little 
light on the conference’s effectiveness, for it failed to list 
the recommendations, which ‘‘must remain confidential” 
because they “concern governments other than those repre- 
sented at the Bermuda Conference, and involve military 
considerations.” Perhaps the very fact that the statement 
mentioned that there were concrete recommendations 
jointly agreed upon to be submitted to the governments of 
the United States and the United Kingdom, is encouraging. 
But the statement made it clear that little hope can be 
held out for early aid to those refugees who are trapped 
in Nazi-occupied territory, for it specified two tests to 
which each recommendation was put before adoption: 
Would it interfere with or delay the war effort? Was it 
capable of accomplishment under war conditions? Thus it 
may be surmised that the recommendations concern only 


those refugees in Switzerland, North Africa, Spain, and 
Portugal. Whether they eliminate plans sponsored by the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee for getting 
1,000 homeless children from France into Switzerland is 
a question. 

The most definite words the statement contained about 
what went on in the conference sessions, were the following: 


. .. In the course of the discussion, the refugee problem was 
broken down into its main elements. The questions of shipping 
food and supply were fully investigated. 

The delegates also agreed on recommendations regarding 
the form of intergovernmental organization which was best 
fitted in their opinion to handle the problem in the future. 


An Issue in the Schools 


HE controversy over the appointment of a director 

of adult education in the New York City school sys- 
tem is of much more than local concern. Two years ago, 
when the Board of Superintendents issued a nationwide 
call for applicants for the newly created post, more than 
eighty candidates appeared. The only one to survive a long 
period of examinations and interviews was Mark Starr, 
nationally known in educational circles for the creative 
program he has developed as director of education for 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. A vote 
on Mr. Starr’s candidacy was long delayed. Finally the 
board of education rejected him by a vote of four to two. 
In an ill-considered statement to the press, the president 
of the board declared that he would oppose the appointment 
to this position of a labor antagonist and that “by the same 
token I oppose the appointment of a man who has a long 
record as a labor protagonist.” 

Protests were prompt, not only from unions but from 
civic groups which saw in the board’s action a violation of 
the merit system. The board reopened the matter and by 
a second (and final) vote confirmed its earlier stand. 

Some of the broader educational issues involved are 
pointed out by the Public Education Association: 


. . the reactionaries in education . . . are growing danger- 
ously active. ... They claim to speak for America, yet they 
ignore our Bill of Rights and transgress its meaning by words 
and deeds. To them, Mark Starr, the liberal, is a menace. 
His rejection is their victory. These forces must be conquered 
if our schools are to continue to be, as they must be, the 
cradle of our democracy. 


Defeat 


HE federal government’s oblique move against lynch- 

ing (see Survey Midmonthly, March 1943, page 82) 
apparently has failed. The aquittal of the three men 
brought to trial last month in U. S. District Court in 
Hattiesburg, Miss., for the violation of the civil liberties 
section of the U. S. Criminal Code, leaves no road open 
for using this as a test case before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to determine whether the statute applies 
to lynching. The men had been accused of depriving of 
life “without due process of law” a Negro, Howard Wash, 
who was lynched last October after having been sentenced 
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to life imprisonment for the murder of his employer. The 
verdict in the federal court seemed to be based less on the 
question of whether the men took part in the lynching than 
on whether the trial was a violation of states’ rights and 
an attempt to interfere with the southern code of white 
supremacy. The arguments of the defense counsel belittled 
the importance of the guilt or innocence of the defendants 
and reminded the jurors that the South intends to have 
white supremacy until “Gabriel blows his horn.” The pro- 
ceedings will make strange reading in foreign lands where 
America is closely associated with the Four Freedoms. 


Children of the Cities 


HERE has come to this country a report of what Eng- 

land learned when 736,000 unattended children from 
the cities were evacuated to the countryside in September 
1939. In many ways, the Nazi bombs and burnings were 
less of a shock to the nation than that outpouring of what 
had been bred up in the slums and tenements, so that 
Britain saw, in three days of horrified unbelief, the living 
results of bad housing, overcrowding, neglect, ignorance, 
poverty, insecurity, disease. 

The report, “Our Cities: A Close-Up” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), is based on a study made in 1939-42 by the 
Hygiene Committee of the Women’s Group on Public 
Welfare (a dozen women doctors, teachers, social workers, 
and civil servants) in association with the National Council 
of Social Services. In its study, the committee considered 
one by one the chief complaints from the billets, and then 
went to public sources—hearings, statistics, surveys, reports 
—for the roots of each problem. 

With professional detachment, but with wise human 
understanding, this group thus probed the facts of modern 
urban life that lie behind the discovery that tens of 
thousands of British children are undernourished and 
neglected, that they are “dirty and verminous, ill-clad and 
ill-shod, that some had never had a change of underwear 
or any night clothes, and had been used to sleep on the 
floor, that many suffered from scabies, impetigo, and other 
skin diseases, that they would not eat wholesome food... . 
that they would not go to bed at reasonable hours, and 
finally, that some of them were destructive and defiant, 
foul-mouthed, liars, and pilferers.” 

Out of their study, this professional group brings as “the 
dreadful lesson of evacuation” the knowledge of ‘“‘the home 
conditions of the lowest of the town dwellers.” The study’s 
conclusions are as significant for this country as for England 
—recommendations for an attack on poverty “from many 
angles,” and for a “campaign for better education, academic, 
social, and moral” for children and for their parents. 


The Doctor Supply 


HOUGH the number of communities critically in 
need of more doctors is not great in comparison with 
' the total number of communities in the United States, those 
in which the physician shortage is acute are among the 
most vital to the war program. This revelation was among 
the findings of a detailed survey made by the Office of 
War Information and recently released to the public. The 
trouble, according ‘to the report, lies in distribution, for 
there are enough doctors remaining in private practice to 
give adequate care to the civilian population provided their 
services are properly allocated. Past efforts on the part of 
the Procurement and Assignment Service to attain an 
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equitable distribution through the voluntary relocation of 
physicians from communities where there is an abundance 
of doctors to areas in acute need have “not resulted in a 
solution of the problem.” The situation has been aggravated 
by the fact that “in too many cases physicians were recruited 
for the armed services without sufficient regard for the 
welfare of the civilian population.’”’ Relocation has been 
thwarted, too, in some communities by local physicians who 
have resisted the entrance of outside doctors into the area. 
For instance, there is the story of the county medical society 
which petitioned the local draft board to place every young 
doctor coming. into the area on the available list for 
immediate induction. 

On the other hand, the report cites examples of ingenuity 
and determination on the part of the remaining physicians 
to make themselves most, effective. Among the methods in 
use are: agreements among doctors to be on call during 
alternate parts of the day; the posting of names of available 
doctors in prominent places; teaming of doctors so that the 
one nearest the patient would take the call; creation of 
an alternating system of night calls; establishment of group 
clinics. Nevertheless, some doctors are “literally working 
themselves sick attempting to care for the scores of new 
patients.” There are many sections where there is only one 
doctor to every 5,000 to 6,000 persons compared to the 
accepted standard of one to 1,500. If the situation is not to 
get out of control, warns the report, remedial steps must 
be taken at once. z 


“For Children” 


S Judge Ben B. Lindsey lay dying in Los Angeles a 
month ago, he said to his wife, “If I’ve worn myself 
out, I’ve done it for children.” 

A founder of the Juvenile Court system, a groundbreaker 
in his insistence that responsibility for juvenile delinquency 
rests on parents and guardians, and that youthful wayward- 
ness can be corrected by proper treatment but not by 
punishment, Judge Lindsey was a social pioneer who lived 
to see his chief innovations widely practiced. 

As a county judge in Denver, Judge Lindsey developed 
new procedures for handling juvenile delinquents. Reforms 
in Colorado state laws for children which he was instru- 
mental in bringing to pass included a contributory delin- 
quency law; laws forbidding the charging of children under 
sixteen with crime, and forbidding the jailing of children; 
a law giving orphans the right to $2,000 of an estate 
before creditors could touch it. What he did in Denver 
was imitated in other communities and states. 

Like all crusaders, Judge Lindsey loved battle. Often 
he was hasty and violent in speech and action, but his 
courage was never questioned. Early in his career he wrote 
“The Beast and the Jungle,” an attack on Colorado’s 
political conditions, especially in connection with child 
labor. This book started the long fight between Judge 
Lindsey and the state political machine. In 1927, his enemies 
finally obtained his disbarment. Judge Lindsey moved to 
California. Seven years later he was elected a Superior 
Court judge there, receiving the highest number of votes 
ever cast for that office. The Supreme Court of Colorado 
finally offered to reinstate Judge Lindsey to the state bar 
if he would apologize for certain statements. Character- 
istically, he refused to retract. He was restored a few years 
later, but he never returned to the state where his out- 
standing work was done. 
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The Social Front: 


Among the States 


IRST legislative measure passed in 

California this year was a law per- 
mitting school authorities to set up child 
care centers for children between the 
ages of two and sixteen. ‘The law in- 
cludes a provision for in-service training 
of child care workers. Provision for 
financing has not yet been made, but the 
legislature is expected to pass a bill pro- 
viding for state aid which together with 
some federal help and fees from parents 
could carry the burden of cost... . To 
meet the perennial drive to increase old 
age assistance payments and to decrease 
the age for eligibility, the governor ap- 
pointed a seventeen-man Commission on 
Pensions which recently recommended 
raising assistance grants from $40 to $50 
(minus other income) while maintaining 
the maximum age limit of 65. A bill 
embodying these recommendations is 
pending. ... Also pending and the object 
of a great deal of discussion among so- 
cial workers is the Johnson-Wollberg 
bill to establish an “integrated program 
of state and county administration of re- 
lief.” This would place responsibility 
in the counties, the state to provide two- 
thirds of the expenses and to set up 
standards and policies. A washing of the 
hands of responsibility for the in-migrant 
war workers who might be in need at the 
end of the war is indicated in the clause 
which limits eligibility (except for a tem- 
porary period of ninety days) to persons 
who lived in California prior to June 1, 
1942 and who have resided in the state 
continuously for a period of five years. 
... One threatening measure which has 
social workers upset would take the ap- 
pointment of director of social welfare 
from the Board of Social Welfare and 
place it in the hands of the governor. It 
would also abolish the safeguard of 
staggered terms for members of the 
board leaving their tenure to the pleas- 
ure of the governor. 


Maine—The recent session of the 
Maine legislature abolished the separate 
Old Age Assistance Commission, trans- 
ferring its powers and duties to the 
State Department of Health and Wel- 
fare. At the same time OAA payments 
were raised from a maximum of $30 to 
$40 a month. Only a few other meas- 
ures of a social welfare character turned 
up during the session. Among them the 
following became law: a bill setting the 


standard provision of birth certificates 


for foundlings; a bill authorizing cities 
over 50,000 (Portland only) to estab- 


lish wartime housing authorities to co- 
operate with federal agencies in provid- 
ing housing in critical war production 
areas; an appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
a postwar public works reserve to be 
expended under the Marine Develop- 
ment Commission. A bill to shift the 
responsibility for care of neglected and 
dependent children from the towns to the 
state was vetoed by the governor on the 
grounds that the legislature had not 
provided funds for the purpose. 


Maryland— Among the accomplishments 
of the Maryland legislature, which ad- 
journed early in April, were: authoriza- 
tion of a system of chronic hospitals; 
raising the top of old age assistance and 
aid to the blind from $30 to $40; the 
establishment of a new Juvenile Court 
for Baltimore City; the centralization of 
a system of child care in the State De- 
partment of Welfare; authorization 
for the use of conditional parole for 
prison inmates to work in public institu- 
tions. No action was taken on a model 
bill for Savings Bank Life Insurance 
which was introduced in the legislature 
for the first time. 


Oregon—Provision for the operation 
and maintenance of nursery schools for 
children two to six was made in the re- 
cent session of the Oregon legislature. 
However, the lawmakers, who made no 
appropriation for the program, specified 
that the schools must be carried on by 
fees and grants other than the regular 
school district revenues. Another act 
provides for the supervision and _ licens- 
ing under the State Board of Health of 
private institutions for the mentally ill. 
Except for city ordinances, there was no 
previous regulation of these institutions. 
Other measures increase the amount of 
board paid by the state for its charges in 
homes for delinquent or neglected chil- 
dren. In addition to law-making, the leg- 
islators passed a resolution providing for 
an interim committee to study and in- 
vestigate the question of adopting a merit 
system for state employes. They also 
resolved to petition Congress and the 
President to amend the Social Security 
Act to include all public employes. 


New York—One of the last acts of the 
New York legislature before adjourn- 
ment in early April was the authoriza- 
tion of a $15,000,000 program for day 
care centers for the care of children of 
war workers. The measure carried a 


$2,500,000 appropriation. An additional 
$2,500,000 has been promised the state 
by the federal government. The re- 
maining $10,000,000 is to be furnished 
by the local communities sponsoring the 
centers and by fees from the parents of 
the children concerned. Other appro- 
priations included $3,000,000 for post- 


war planning, $400,000 for the annual 


public housing subsidy, $21,000,000 for 
relief. The relief figure represented a 
cut of $5,200,000 from 1942-1943, made 
on the grounds of lowered rolls and a 
$1,000,000 residue from last year’s ap- 
propriation.. “Forgotten” by the legisla- 
ture was a bill allocating $35,000,000 of 
housing bond funds for postwar housing 
in New York City. The oversight 
blocks the preparation of plans and ac- 
quisition of sites for four projects de- 
signed to help take up the employment 
slack expected to follow the war. 


Ilinois—In Illinois, at this writing, sev- 
eral measures are pending which would 
affect the social welfare, although so far 
no action has been taken on any of them. 
Among them are bills to: amend the 
present adoption law; allow counties to 
establish and maintain county depart- 
ments of public health; raise the age of 
criminal responsibility among juveniles 
from ten to sixteen years; enable the 
state to take advantage of the Aid to the 
Blind provisions of the federal Social 
Security Act. Though at this point the 
governor’s budget has not yet been sub- 
mitted, social workers are anticipating a 
struggle in securing an adequate appro- 
priation for carrying on the state’s new 
aid to dependent children program. 


Minnesota— Though no major social 
legislation has been enacted in the cur- 
rent session of the Minnesota legislature 
some changes have been made in relation 
to aid to dependent children and old age 
assistance laws. Eligibility for aid to de- 
pendent children was extended to chil- 
dren living with certain male relatives. 
The director of social work was empow- 
ered to make reciprocal agreements with 
other states for the supervision of ADC 
children moving out of the state. Still 
pending at this writing is a bill which 
would raise ADC grants to a maximum 
of $25 where there is one child and to 
$20 for the first child and $18 for the 
second, where more than one are con- 
cerned. The old age assistance maxi- 
mum was raised to $40 a month while 
$100 in “casual earnings” was made al- 
lowable without affecting the grant. 


Tennessee—Old folks and children are 
both to benefit from the recent session of 
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the Tennessee General Assembly, for 
among its achievements was the increast 
in the maximum old age assistance grant 
from $25 to $40, and the maximum aid 
to dependent children grant from $12 to 
$18 for the first child and from $8 to $12 
for each additional child. Aid to the 
blind was also raised from $25 to $40. 
The assembly abolished the old Commis- 
sion for the Blind, transferring its activi- 
ties to the State Department of Public 
Welfare and creating within the depart- 
ment a division of services for the blind 
“to develop measures for the prevention 


of blindness, and the vocational adjust-’ 


ment of blind persons.” 


Nebraska— Every person in Nebraska 
over twenty-one years of age who is 
“sane and not a public charge as a poor 
person” is now subject to a per capita 
tax for old age assistance, under a law 
passed in the recent session of the state 
legislature. Previously the tax was 
limited to persons under fifty. By the 
middle of last month the only other so- 
cial welfare legislation passed were laws 
requiring pre-marital and_ pre-natal 
blood tests as a means of controlling 


venereal disease. However, several 
measures which had been backed by the 
Nebraska Welfare Association already 
had been killed, among them a bill to 
establish a state merit system. Await- 
ing action were bills which would: re- 
quire licenses of boarding homes for the 
aged and for children; revise the present 
adoption law; allow the establishment 
of county health units. 


Wyoming— Little interest was shown 
in social legislation by the Wyoming leg- 
islature, which adjourned late in Feb- 
ruary. About the only bills passed which 
could be included under the category 
were measures to require premarital ex- 
aminations of women; to set up a teach- 
ers’ retirement system; to provide for 
the education of children in hospitals. 
Turned down were proposals for the li- 
censing of maternity homes, permitting 
the establishment of district or county 
health units, introducing compulsory 
health education in the schools. ‘The 
legislators memorialized Congress to 
provide partial reimbursement for a 
grant to the mother or guardian of a 
child receiving an ADC allowance. 


Education 


PLAN for the establishment by the 

United Nations of an international 
education office, to repair the educational 
destruction caused by Germany, was put 
forward by the U. S. Committee on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction, a body of civil- 
ian authorities, during its institute on 
educational reconstruction in central and 
eastern Europe in New York in April. 
The State Department has invited the 
committee’s cooperation. The proposal 
for an International Office of Education, 
in organization and structure not unlike 
the International Labour Office, was 
shaped by a group of American, British, 
and European educators and officials who 
have been at work on it for about a year. 
In addition to postwar emergency func- 
tions, the office would seek to prevent 
the future misuse by Germany or any 
other nation, of its educational system 
“to breed anything like Nazism.” It 
would provide “international machinery 
for exchange of ideas and information 
among the nations as to educational 
methods and procedures; make technical 
experts available; facilitate the exchange 
of teachers and scholars; make available 
to all peoples of the world instructional 
materials having international validity 
and free from narrowly nationalistic 
prejudices.” The institute included ses- 
sions on the teacher’s role in the postwar 
time; world charter of democratic edu- 
cation; relief and reconstruction, 


Insurance— A national program of edu- 
cation insurance which, after the war, 
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might be spent for any type of education 
is urged editorially by Prof. Clifford 
Erickson of Northwestern University in 
the current issue of School Management. 
“We have been thoughtful enough to 
provide low cost insurance for the wel- 
fare of the beneficiaries. We have pro- 
vided little to stir the hope of the living,” 
Professor Erickson writes. “Millions of 
young men are entering the services di- 
rectly from the classroom. They will 
have no work experience and no skill to 
sell when peace comes. Other millions 
will return to jobs which no longer exist. 
... A national program of education 
insurance could be relatively simple. It 
would be voluntary. Each person could 
decide the amount he wished to be as- 
sessed. Federal and state governments 
would also contribute, possibly on a 
matching basis. The program would be 
open to all members of the armed forces 
and to all civilians.’ One of the chief 
objectives of such a program, Professor 
Erickson states, would be'to supply the 
postwar demand for scientists, teachers, 
journalists, doctors, dentists, biologists, 
social workers and other professionals. 


Librarian Shortage— A dwindling sup- 
ply of trained librarians to fill the many 
new openings, particularly in the army 
and navy and in government departments, 
is indicated by figures on library school 
enrollments recently released by the 
board of education for librarianship of 
the American Library Association. The 
thirty accredited library schools in this 


country enrolled 1,195 students last fall,. 
a drop of 21 percent as compared with 
1941 figures, and of 32 percent below 
1940. Individual schools report a de- 
crease of 3 to 55 percent. The report 
comments: “Few candidates, either re- 
cent or more experienced graduates, are 
now available for mounting numbers of 
positions. The shortage of 1,000 to 1,200: 
librarians predicted a year ago has proved 
to be an. underestimate.” ‘The report at- 
tributes the shortage to larger salaries in: 
business and industry, to the draft which 
has taken many potential librarians and 
librarians in service, and to the increased 
number of openings. The largest number 
of unfilled positions are beginning posi-- 
tions, at salaries of $1,200 to $1,600 a 
year, with a few at $1,700. “Several 
library schools mention hopefully a slight 
improvement jn salaries but they recog- 
nize that library salaries in general are 
still too low to compete with salaries in 
many other fields.” 


Adult Education— The Summer Insti-- 
tute for Social Progress, which has held 
its previous sessions on the Wellesley 
College campus, will meet this year at 
Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. The conference, which 
will be held June 17-27, will have as its 
theme “Issues Today Determining De- 
mocracy Tomorrow.” Ordway ‘Tead, 
chairman of the New York City Board 
of Higher Education, is the institute’s- 
program committee chairman. J. Stew- 
art Burgess, head of the sociology de- 
partment at Temple University, will be 
chairman of the faculty. Further infor- 
mation from Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oak- 
land Place, Buffalo, N. Y.... Vassar: 
College’s second Institute for Family and 
Child Care Services in Wartime, a train-- 
ing and demonstration center for parents, 
teachers, social workers, and other pro-- 
fessional -workers, will be held on the 
campus at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from 
July 1-30. Community organization, 
child care, out-of-school programs, per- 
sonality development, preparation for 
service in China, will constitute the 
five main fields of study... . A curricu- 
lum designed to accelerate adjustment to 
American life will be offered refugee 
scholars, teachers, and artists attending 
the fourth Seminar on America, to be 
held at. Black Mountain College, Black 
Mountain, N. C., July 1-August 12. 
Courses will provide intensive tutoring 
in written and oral English, and lectures 
on American history, government, liter- 
ature, and education. Fees of $110 will 
cover all expenses of room, board, and 
tuition for the six weeks’ session. Infor- 
mation from Dr. Herbert A. Miller at 
Black Mountain College. 

The educational services division of 
the Office of War Information offers. 
special services for adult discussion 
groups and forums. These include dis- 
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cussion pamphlets and guides, coordina- 
tion of materials published by other gov- 
ernment agencies, counseling service by 
correspondence in planning discussion 

programs. Information from Paul H. 

_ Sheats, division of educational services, 

~ OWI, Washington, D. C. 

: In Print—The proceedings of the forty- 
sixth annual convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, held 

in San Antonio in May 1942, are now 
available in a cloth bound volume of 376 

pp. Price $1.50 from the organization, 

_ 300 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

_..+. The March 15 issue of Social Action 

is a pamphlet, “Moral Goals for Mod- 
ern Youth,” by Eleanor T. Glueck, re- 

search criminologist, Harvard Law 
School. Price 15 cents from the Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. .. . The American Council 
on Education offers “Sound Educational 
Credit for Military Experience: A 
Recommended Program.” Sent without 
charge by the council, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C.... The first of three 
volumes on the findings of the study of 
higher education of Negroes, has been 
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published by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, which was directed by Congress in 
1939 to carry out the survey. The pres- 
ent volume, ‘Socio-Economic Approach 
to Educational Problems,” presents these 
factors as a background for understand- 
ing the educational problems involved. 
The second and third volumes will deal 
chiefly with data gleaned from Negro 
colleges and universities. A leaflet will 
summarize the principal findings and 
recommendations. Volume I, paper 
bound, from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, price 40 cents. 


Public Aid 


O successful was an _ experimen- 

tal manpower salvage program un- 
dertaken by the Providence, R. I., relief 
administration that the program has re- 
cently been put on a permanent basis. 
According to reports from the American 
Public Welfare Association, $7 in relief 


_costs were saved by the city and state 


for every $1 spent on the experiment. 
The program has four parts: testing, 
training, a casework approach in employ- 
ment interviewing, a rehabilitation clinic. 
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‘The tests are designed to determine man- 
ual dexterity, clerical aptitude, mental 
ability, and special interests. The train- 
ing program makes use of all training 
resources in the state, and ranges from 
lessons in the mechanical skills to scholar- 
ships to business colleges and universi- 
ties. The casework approach was made 
possible in the placement service through 
the assigning of a social worker to full 
time work with the local office of the 
U. S. Employment Service after it was 
found that many relief recipients require 
a longer than normal interview, the bol- 
stering of morale, and some follow-up. 
The rehabilitation clinic is a board com- 
posed of the directors of the medical, 
testing, and training divisions of the pro- 
gram who meet with members of the 
social service staff to give over-all con- 
sideration to the various factors relating 
to the family’s rehabilitation. 


From Relief to Taxes— The sudden 
rise in employment during the past year, 
coupled with the broadening of the base 
of income tax coverage, made the ques- 
tion pertinent last March of whether as- 
sistance payments were reportable for 
income tax purposes. When queried by 
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The changeable history of public aid in the last ten years, from the depths of the depression to the peak of war “prosperity,” 
_ are graphically pictured in this chart from the Social Security Bulletin, It shows payments to recipients of public assistance and 
_ @arnings of persons employed on federal work programs in the United States from January 1933 to December 1942. The 


MAY 1943 


section of the chart labeled “general assistance” stands for locally financed programs, never more than spottily supplied. “Special 
. of public assistance” stands for the categorical programs—aid to the blind, to dependent children, and to the aged—which 
have developed so steadily since 1936 when federal grants-in-aid were first made available to the states. 
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the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, the U. S. Treasury Department 
stated that if services were performed 
for the relief received the money should 
be included in the gross income and is 
subject to federal tax. Where no serv- 
ices were performed, the relief is con- 
sidered as a non-taxable gift. Thus 
NYA, CCC, and WPA payments are 
subject to tax. Social security benefits, 
general relief, and categorical assistance 
grants are not. 


The End—The Department of Agri- 
culture’s program for the distribution of 
surplus commodities to assistance re- 
cipients and to schools for lunches will 
be completely liquidated by June 30, ac- 
cording to recent announcement. Though 
no allocations of food for school lunches 
have been made since April 1, and dis- 
tribution ceased on April 30, the schools 
included in the program are estimated to 
have enough food on hand to last them 
through the school year. Distribution 
of commodities to assistance recipients 
may continue to the end of June. 


Allotments and Relief— The Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Public Assistance 
recently approved regulations permitting 
servicemen’s dependents, who are re- 
cipients of public assistance, to apply part 
of their military allotments or allowances 
to needs not met by the relief budget. 


Under the new ruling, 25 percent of such 
income will be discounted before the 
means test is applied to the family. Also 
discounted will be ‘“‘any additional por- 
tion which the family needs to pay rent 
that is higher than the relief budget al- 
lows.” The move was initiated to en- 
courage voluntary allotments from serv- 
icemen who have needy dependents on 
assistance rolls. On the first of last 
month, there were some 2,000 families 


receiving relief from the State Depart- 


ment of Public Assistance pending receipt 
of soldiers’ allotments or dependency al- 
lowances. Four hundred others were re- 
ceiving state aid as a supplement to mili- 
tary allowances insufficient to cover mini- 
mum needs. 


Closed—The city of San Antonio, Tex., 
with a population of some 300,000 per- 
sons, is now without any public program 
for general relief, even for unemploy- 
ables. On March 1, the City - County 
Welfare Agency, long inadequately sup- 
ported, was forced to close its doors be- 
cause of the failure of the county com- 
missioners to provide funds. There was 
not even any provision made for the dis- 
tribution of stocks of white flour, corn 
grits, pinto beans, and oatmeal, which 
the agency had on hand. At present, a 
citizens’ committee is attempting to per- 
suade the commissioners to reestablish a 
relief program for unemployables. 


The Public’s Health 


qe social protection section of the 
Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, which hitherto has placed 
its emphasis on persuading communities 
to clamp down on organized prostitution, 
is now turning more of its attention to a 
program to prevent young girls and 
women from involvement in prostitution 
and promiscuity. A recent statement is- 
sued by the section, offering suggestions 
for organizing services of local commu- 
nity agencies for such a program, consid- 
ers two aspects: protection and redirec- 
tion. In protection it includes the polic- 
ing of public places in which conditions 
conducive to prostitution and promiscuity 
prevail, and the regulation of employ- 
ment which may lead to such activity. 
Redirection for women who have already 
followed the path of prostitution may re- 
quire vocational guidance, medical and 
psychiatric care, casework service, voca- 
tional training, and temporary shelter 
and financial aid. Agencies which can 
participate in a community social protec- 
tion program are named as: 

1. Law enforcement agencies, includ- 
ing the police, the court, the detention 
institution, the correctional institution, 
and agencies enforcing labor laws and 
liquor regulations. 

2. Medical and health agencies includ- 
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ing the clinic, the venereal disease hospi- 
tal, the health department—local health 
officer and public health nurses — the 
school and industrial health services, the 
social hygiene associations and _tuber- 
culosis and health associations. 

3. Public welfare and service agencies 
including the public welfare department 
and the child welfare services. 

4. Private welfare agencies including 
the Travelers Aid service, the private 
family and child welfare agencies, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and private agencies of- 
fering shelter. 

5. Vocational guidance and training, 
and job placement agencies including the 
War Manpower Commission, the U. S. 
Employment Service, the National Youth 
Administration, industrial training proj- 
ects, public school vocational training de- 
partments, privately operated vocational 
schools, and vocational rehabilitation 
services. 

One community which may be-on the 
way to establishing a program along these 
lines, is the city of Baltimore where the 
venereal disease council of the local 
health department recently appointed a 
special committee on rehabilitation. THe 
committee’s first report aimed its recom- 
mendations at three groups of prosti- 
tutes: older professional women; mental 


cases; younger girls. For the first group 
it maintained little could be done other 
than removing its members from the 
streets for as long a period as possible 
“in terms of crimes committed and 
proved.” In order to determine which 
women belong in the second group, the 
committee recommended the employment 
by the courts of competent psychiatrists. 
For this group it urged that institutional 
facilities be made available. The third 
group was the only one that the commit- 
tee felt to be amenable to rehabilitation. 
For this group it recommended: an ar- 
rangement between the court and the 
public and private family agencies of the 
city to provide probation services; the 
provision of funds to the Department of 
Public Welfare to maintain small homes 
to house fifteen to twenty girls each, in 
which social service would be provided. 
Those girls who are infected with ve- 
nereal disease would be treated at the 
regular existing clinics. The committee 
purposely did not recommend detention 
facilities for infected girls because of its 
desire not to limit care and assistance to 
only a portion of the girls who need it. 


Malaria— An experimental health edu- 
cation service for malaria control was 
recently completed by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. The program entailed 
the summer employment of twenty-six 
teachers in as many counties and training 
them in the facts of malaria and tech- 
niques of community education. The 
teachers were assigned to their local 
health departments as assistants in health 
education, with the duties of arousing the 
people in their counties to the menace of 
malaria and of stimulating them to take 
action for its control. Although the pro- 
gram was carried on only in rural coun- 
ties, 38,000 persons were addressed in 
meetings, 10,000 others were interviewed 
personally, 362 news articles were 
printed in local papers, 63 radio pro- 
grams were broadcast. As a result, 468 
houses have been completely screened, 
1,529 others had their screens repaired, 
spraying or oiling was instituted in 790 
places, 139 drainage projects were under- 
taken. Two of the counties devised a 
health educational program now being 
used in their schools and recommended 
by the state superintendent of education 
for use in all the counties in that state. 
Other of the project counties have in- 
troduced teaching units on malaria into 
the schools. 

An inter-American hunt for additional 
Western Hemisphere sources of quinine, 
used in the treatment of malaria, has 
been instituted by the United States 
Board of Economic Warfare. A party 
under the direction of Llewelyn Wil- 
liams, curator of economic botany of the 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chi- 
cago, is now searching Peru for stands 
of cinchona trees from which the drug 
is derived. Expeditions have also been 
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‘ sent into the forests of Costa Rica with 


- 


” 


the same purpose. Though the cinchona 


tree was originally discovered in Peru 
and was transplanted to the Far East, 
before the war 90 percent of the world’s 


supply of quinine came from islands in 


% 
/ 


the East Indies now in the hands of the 
Japanese. 


New Service—A free venereal disease 
prophylactic station available to both men 


_ and women twenty-four hours a day, has 


i 12. 


been opened in Dallas, Tex., by the city 
health department. The service, which 
is offered on a completely confidential 
basis, is located at the city hospital and 
is primarily for civilians. Military per- 
sonnel, however, will be served upon re- 
quest. 


Library—A card file of more than 1,500 
references to articles concerned with the 
health of the nation in wartime, has been 
built up by the National Health Library, 
1790 Broadway, New York. The refer- 
ences are subdivided into various head- 
ings, among them child welfare, mental 
hygiene, industry, nutrition, social hy- 
giene, tuberculosis. New cards are added 
to the file almost every day. The library, 
which has the largest collection of mate- 
rial on health in the country, is main- 
tained by twelve national health organi- 
zations. Among the material it receives 
and indexes regularly, are reports and 
other publications issued by state and city 
health departments, and more than 500 
periodicals. One of its most widely used 
services is a mimeographed weekly 
Library Index, available on a subscrip- 
tion basis. 


Professional 


| Sana Sparkman bill authorizing the 
army and navy to commission licensed 
women physicians and surgeons was 
signed by President Roosevelt in mid- 
April. Even before the final passage of 
the bill by the Senate, the navy had sent 
out questionnaires to a number of out- 
standing women surgeons. According to 
testimony of officers in Washington, dur- 
ing hearings on the bill, the navy wants 
about 600 women physicians, surgeons, 
and specialists for service. Army officials 
have not announced their plans, at this 
writing, for using women physicians. 


Probation Meeting—Last month the 
National Probation Association held its 
annual meeting in St. Louis, opening on 


_ April 9, three days prior to the regional 


meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work, and continuing on through 
the first day of the conference on April 
Wartime concerns and post-war 
problems received the major proportion 
of attention from the speakers, with juve- 
nile and adolescent delinquency coming 


On May 15, Joseph P. Anderson will 
begin his work as executive secretary 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers. Mr. Anderson, who has 
been in the social work field for eleven 
years, is a graduate of the School of 
Applied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University. Formerly with 
the Brasheer Settlement and then with 
the Federation of Social Agencies in 
Pittsburgh, he has been since 1939 in 
public housing. He served first as 
tenant selection supervisor of the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Authority, and was 
chief of the leasing and occupancy 
section of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority when he accepted his new 
position with the AASW. 


in for most emphasis. More than one 
speaker pointed to the community and 
family disruption behind recent rises in 
delinquency, with Charles L. Chute, ex- 
ecutive director of the association naming 
them specifically as: labor migration 
to overcrowded communities; working 
mothers; high wages resulting in weak- 
ened family control; soldiers and sailors 
out for a good time. Other speakers 
gave warning of the social breakdown to 
be expected after the war and demobili- 
zation. Said the Rev. Ralph A. Gallag- 
her, S. J. of Loyola University: “You 
cannot hand every man a gun today and 
teach him to kill, and the next day hand 
him back his pen or his wrench or his 
shovel and expect him to make an im- 
mediate adjustment.” Concern was also 
manifested for the vocational training of 
prison inmates, job-finding for parolees, 
jail improvement and recognition of the 
cultural causes of crime. Among the 
resolutions was a recommendation that 
the states and communities “reinforce 
and extend their facilities for maintain- 
ing the integrity of the home and fur- 
nishing such supplementary child welfare 
services as may assist in carrying out this 
purpose.” Another resolution urged so- 
cial agencies to explore conditions in local 
detention and custodial institutions for 
both juveniles and adults and to take 
steps “to awaken an active public con- 
sciousness to correct existing shocking 
conditions.” 


Cooperation — A statewide school- 
agency committee has been organized in 
Pennsylvania to consider the. various 
problems of training for the public social 
services in the state. Co-chairmen are 
Wilber I. Newstetter, dean of the School 
of Applied Social Sciences, University of 
Pittsburgh, and Robert P. Wray, acting 
director of personnel, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance. The 
committee was appointed as the result of 
a conference of agency and school rep- 
resentatives held in Harrisburg last De- 
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cember to discuss the educational and 
professional training needs of the public 
social service agencies. Present were 
representatives from the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance, the State Par- 
ole Board and from the State Depart- 
ments of Public Assistance, Labor and 
Industry, Health, Welfare, and Public 
Instruction. The conference, which was 
held at the invitation of the four Penn- 
sylvania schools of social work, was one 
of a series which will be called to con- 
sider ways and means of preparing per- 
sonnel for the changing needs of the 
public agencies. 


Round Tables— A group of men and 
women, some of them professional social 
workers, all of them performing social 
work functions in war industry in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have decided to meet for a 
monthly round table discussion of their 
common problems. Prime mover in this 
round table on industrial social service 
is Hugh Gregory, formerly with the 
state parole division in Buffalo, and now 
with Bell Aircraft. 


Zoot Suit Study—The Detroit Associ- 
ation for the Study of Group Work has 
appointed a subcommittee to make a 
study of the “Zoot-Suit” movement. In 
a first tentative report, the committee 


states: “Naturally, we neither mean the 


‘suit’ itself, nor the jitterbug dance. We 
feel that the phenomenon referred to by 
this title is more than either of the two, 
is closer to a youth movement than just 
some fad, is frightening enough in some 
of its implications to have the group 
workers worried, and interesting enough 
in its manifestations to promise insights 
into the nature of present-day group phe- 
nomena.” ‘The study, which is being 
made informally, includes the symbolic 
behavior of the zoot-suiters, gang forma- 
tion, racial and socio-economic stratifica- 
tion, leadership and organization. Fritz 


Redl, of the School of Public Affairs and 
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Social Work of Wayne University, who 
heads the committee, points out that: “It 
is unfair to confuse all zoot-suiters with 
gangsterism. Some of them, especially 
among the colored groups, are very se- 
rious about it. It is a kind of dance cult 
for them, and a real satisfaction for 
many. It probably prevents as many de- 
linquencies in some as it encourages in 
others. It all depends—only we don’t 
know on what. Adults have a tendency 
to be overcritical of it, to generalize pre- 
maturely, and to label the whole phe- 
nomenon wrong.” 


Workers for the Adult Blind—Nine 
courses for workers for the adult blind 
will be held during the summer session 
at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, under the sponsorship of the 
American Foundation for the Blind. The 
courses include two in psychology; one 
in the fundamentals of social work; one 
on community resources in social work; 
and one on social case recording. The 
courses are designed to meet the needs 
of home teachers, social workers, place- 
ment agents and executives of agencies 
for the blind. Further information from 
Evelyn MacKay, American Foundation 
for the Blind, 15 West 16 Street, New 
York. 


In the Army— The American Associa- 
tion of Psychiatric Social Workers is as- 
sembling a file of men social case work- 
ers now in the army for use in such army 
services as may require this training. 
The file includes graduates of schools of 
social work approved by the committee 
on professional education of the AAPSW 
as meeting the technical requirements for 
membership in the association; men who 
have completed all courses in field work 
but who left in the second year because 
of induction. 

The Family Welfare Association of 
America reports that a consultation cen- 
ter has been established in the Signal 
Corps in Fort Monmouth, N. J., for use 
by men who have difficulty in adjusting 
to army life. Social workers in the army 
are being utilized. Further extension of 
this service is expected. 


Undergraduate Training—In March 


1942, the Indiana State Board of Public , 


Welfare created a committee on training 
for social work to study the problem of 
recruitment of social workers and the 
possibilities for training personnel for In- 
diana’s state and county welfare depart- 
ments. The committee met with repre- 
sentatives of the sixteen educational in- 
stitutions in the state recognized by the 
North Central Association, and worked 
out four recommendations for stimu- 
lating recruitment and providing training. 
Most significant, perhaps, is the sugges- 
tion that the undergraduate schools pro- 
vide a functional major or degree in so- 
cial work. As reported by Arthur W. 
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FRIEDA S. MILLER 
Frieda S. Miller, until recently New 
York State industrial commissioner, 
has been appointed a special assistant 
to John G. Winant, U. S. Ambassador 
to England. She will leave shortly for 
London. Miss Miller, internationally 
known expert in labor law adminis- 
tration, was head of the Bureau of 
Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage in the New York State Labor 
Department before being named com- 
missioner. Earlier, she was with the 
research bureau of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City. Miss Miller was 
a government member of four Inter- 
national Labour Office conferences, 
two in Geneva; at Santiago; and last 
year in New York. No details as to 
her London assignment have been 
given out by the State Department. 


Potts, secretary of the committee, in 
Public Welfare in Indiana, the major 
would incorporate courses in economics, 
political science, psychology, and soci- 
ology. The committee also recommended 
that the undergraduate major include in- 
troductory training and experience in so- 
cial work. The courses suggested were: 
fields of social work, history of social 
work, community organization of social 
agencies, introduction to case work, field 
observation. The Indiana State Board 
of Public Welfare has accepted the gen- 
eral recommendations of its committee, 
and definite plans are under way in sev- 
eral of the institutions to begin training 
on the undergraduate level next semester. 


Periodical— The new magazine, Public 
Welfare, which has supplanted the plan- 
ograph bulletin of the American Public 
Welfare Association, has made four ap- 
pearances in its brown and blue cover, 
and is becoming a familiar feature of 
the professional field. Each issue includes 


articles on various aspects of public wel- 
fare, particularly war services. Each is- 
sue also includes news notes from state 
and local councils, and notes on recent 
books. The successor to the chatty little 
news bulletin is edited by Marietta 
Stevenson, with Gertrude Springer as 
editorial consultant. The editorial board 
is made up of Jean Ballard, Alabama; 
Fern L. Chamberlain, South Dakota; 
Harriet A. Scantland, Indiana; Willard 
E. Solenberger, Pennsylvania. 


Handbook— As an aid to county wel- 
fare board members, the division of so- 
cial welfare in the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Social Security has issued a 
forty-page handbook in convenient pocket 
size. Designed to help board members 
understand “the part they play in the ad- 
ministration and development of pro- 
grams of aid and service available in 
Minnesota,” the booklet includes sections 
on the function of a county welfare 
board, its responsibilities, the aid and 
service programs administered by the 
state and counties, the organization of 
the state division of social welfare, the 
conduct of board meetings. 


Summer Institute— The Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, affiliated with the 
University of Pennsylvania, announces a 
summer institute “for intensive study and 
discussion of some of the most critical 
problems confronting social work today, 
as it endeavors to define and discharge 
its functions in the wartime and post- 
war world.” The institute will be held 
June 15 to 25. The program includes 
morning seminars, afternoon round 
tables, and evening lectures by well 
known speakers on general problems cut- 
ting across all fields of social work. The 
institute is open to executives, sub- 
executives, supervisors, technical special- 
ists, and experienced staff workers in both 
public and private agencies, and to teach- 
ers of social work. Applications should 
be filed by May 15. The number is lim- 
ited to sixty. 


War and Welfare 


ATIONING need not eliminate the 
custom among wholesale and retail 
dealers of making food donations to in- 
stitutions and charity agents, according 
to spokesmen of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration as reported in The New 
York Times. But since such donations 
must be accompanied by a transfer of 
ration points, institutions will be limited 
by their point quotas in the amounts they 
can accept. Individuals who have been 
wont to collect food from stores and bak- 
eries for the neighborhood poor may con- 
tinue their practice by presenting the 
ration books of the members of the fami- 
lies who are to benefit. 
In Britain it is illegal for anyone to 
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give away rationed foods unless he is a 
registered supplier who can accept ration 
points. With a few odd exceptions, such 
gifts may not be made outside the family 
unit even to close relatives. Thus, al- 
though a person may not give his mother 
any meat if she is not a member of his 
household, he may give her a meat pie. 


Toward Freedom— Last month, the 
Joint Commission for Political Prisoners 
and Refugees announced that Mexico 
will admit all Spanish Republican 
refugees interned in North Africa who 
wish to go there. The 1,500 Spanish still 
interned in North Africa represent about 
half the number of Spanish refugees in 
internment camps when the allies moved 
into the area. The others have been re- 
leased and are employed in civilian jobs 
or by the Allied forces. On the first of 
April there was a’total of 5,700 persons 
still imprisoned in Algeria and Morocco, 
according to the commission’s estimates. 
Though a few were criminals and Axis 
sympathizers, the majority were political 
prisoners and refugees rounded up by the 
Vichy regime. However, most nationals 
of the Allied countries had been released 
and were awaiting repatriation. Persons 
whose homelands have been occupied by 
the Axis are to be sent to the United 
Kingdom. 


For Servicemen— ‘‘Legal Protection 
for the Serviceman and his Family,” by 
Vincent Lo Lordo and Victoria Brown, 
though addressed directly to the service- 
man himself is packed full of information 
which should be useful to social workers 
dealing with servicemen’s families. Writ- 
ten by staff attorneys of New York’s 
Legal Aid Society, the booklet contains 
information on federal and state laws 
affecting the serviceman in relation to 


cancellation of leases, instalment con- 


tracts, insurance, income tax, marriage, 
alimony, family allowances and_allot- 
ments, dependency affidavits and other 
personal concerns. Also included are 
copies of government application forms 
and the complete acts and amendments 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act and the Servicemen’s Dependents Al- 
lowance Act of 1942. Price $1 from 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40 Street, 
New York. 


Civilian Defense—Several recently is- 
‘sued bulletins calculated to aid in com- 
munity organization for wartime welfare 
Services are available from the Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 
‘Three prepared by the OCD itself are: 
“The Block Plan of Organization for 
Civilian War Services” which describes 
a method for assuring “total coverage of 
all households for civilian war services”; 
“Organization Outline for Local De- 
_fense Councils” which sets forth the 
purposes, duties and functions of the lo- 
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cal defense council; “The U. S. Citizens 
Service Corps,” an illustrated handbook 
outlining the opportunities available for 
volunteers in wartime community serv- 
ices. “Democracy Means All of Us,” 
prepared by the nutrition division of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 


Services, points out the basic principles 


“in community organization that can be 


called upon in planning a community nu- 
trition program. 


Against Waste— So that time, money, 
and human material may not be wasted 
through the incarceration of soldiers who 
have committed non-criminal offenses, 
the army has recently established nine 
rehabilitation camps, one in each service 
command. Instead of being locked up 
for the duration, as in the last war, men 
who have been convicted of such of- 
fenses as insubordination, absence with- 
out leave, sleeping on post, or other mili- 
tary breaches, are sent to the rehabilita- 


tion centers to be straightened out. 
There they spend about half their time 
in military drill, the rest attending mili- 
tary and ethical lectures. When they 
leave they are not assigned to the old 
companies where they got into trouble 
but are able to start afresh in a camp 
new to them. At maximum capacity the 
nine centers will accommodate 18,000. 


Welcome— In its efforts to welcome 
Seattle’s 100,000 war worker newcomers 
and their families, the Seattle Council 
of Social Agencies is issuing a weekly 
recreational bulletin, “Hi, Neighbor,” 
which has the intriguing subtitle, “Look 
What’s Doing!” The bulletin includes 
a directory of places where the newly ar- 
rived may receive information on hous- 
ing, employment, counseling service, day 
care for children, education, churches. 
In addition, there is a calendar of recre- 
ational events scheduled by the Y’s, little 
theaters, churches, and other groups. 


People and Things 


Gy the list of Guggenheim Fellows 

for 1943 appear several names fa- 
miliar to Survey Midmonthly readers. 
This year, there are sixty-four grants by 
the foundation established and endowed 
by the late Senator Simon Guggenheim 
and his wife as a memorial to their son. 
The grants are to scholars, artists, and 
creative workers in all fields who have 
demonstrated their ability “by the pre- 
vious production of contributions to 
knowledge or by the production of works 
of art.” This year’s list includes: Eliz- 
abeth McCausland, art critic on the 
Springfield Republican and teacher of the 
history of art at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, who will prepare a study of the 
status of the artist in America from col- 
onial times to the present; Joseph Hirsch, 
Philadelphia, whose first Guggenheim 
fellowship was used to paint pictures and 
make posters for the American Red 
Cross and various war agencies (see the 
cover of the January Survey Graphic) 
and who will use his second to continue 
similar work; Dr. Abram Lincoln Har- 
ris, professor of economics, Howard Uni- 
versity, for the preparation of a book on 
the types of economics and their current 
significance. 


Red Cross— Dr. Vladimir Lebedenko 
of Moscow, recently appointed as repre- 
sentative of the Alliance of Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies of the USSR 
to the American Red Cross, has arrived 
in this country. Dr. Lebedenko was ap- 
pointed by Dr. S. A. Kolesnikov, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Alliance. His duties will be the main- 
tenance of contact and cooperation be- 
tween the Alliance and the American 
Red Cross for the purpose of exchanging 


experience and of better organization of 
medical aid to sick and wounded service- 
men and to civilian victims of hostilities. 
Dr. Lebedenko is head of the faculty of 
surgery of the First Moscow Medical 
Institute and is scientific secretary of the 
Association of Soviet Surgeons. He was 
accompanied to this country by Dr. S. A. 
Sarkisov, who is en route to London to 
take up a similar post as liaison with the 
British Red Cross. ... Mrs. August Bel- 
mont has resigned from the central com- 
mittee of the American Red Cross, after 
a quarter century of service to the so- 
ciety, Norman H. Davis, chairman, an- 
nounced last month. The central com- 
mittee adopted resolutions of apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Belmont’s work, and named 
her an honorary member of the commit- 
tee. Mrs. William O. Rowland, Jr. of 
Torresdale, Pa., was elected to her place. 
. . . Edward J. Beinecke, chairman of 
the board of Sperry and Hutchinson Co., 
New York, who has worked as a Red 
Cross volunteer in England since last 
October, has been named deputy Amer- 
ican Red Cross commissioner in Great 
Britain. He will be concerned primarily 
with operations and coordination with 
department directors of Red Cross serv- 
ices to the armed forces. 


Changes— Gay B. Shepperson has been 
appointed assistant to the chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, and will be responsible for the so- 
cial service work of the bureau. Miss 
Shepperson takes the place of Charles I. 
Schottland, now a U. S. Army major. 
Until recently Miss Shepperson was prin- 
cipal assistant in the board of public 
welfare of the District of Columbia. 
Earlier, she served as director of the 
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children’s bureau of the Virginia Board 
of Public Welfare, director of the 
Georgia State Welfare Department, and 
administrator of the FERA and WPA 
programs in the state of Georgia... . 
Mrs. Mary Salt has been appointed di- 
rector of social studies at the Los An- 
geles Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion... . Arthur W. Potts, who has been 
a member of the staff of the Indiana 
State Welfare Department for five years, 
became director of the division of public 
assistance on April 1. Thomas L. Mets- 
ker, acting director since the resignation 
of Virgil Sheppard last October, will con- 
tinue with the division as administrative 
assistant. . . . Elizabeth O’Malley has 
been appointed supervisor of sight con- 
servation, Florida Council for the Blind, 
Tampa. Miss O’Malley was formerly 
supervisor of the aid to blind department 
in the Denver, Colo., public welfare bu- 
reau.... Dr. Edgar A. Doll has resigned 
as director of research at The Training 
School, Vineland, N. J., to accept the po- 
sition of director of Bonnie Brae Farm 
for Boys at Millington, N. J. For the 
past seven years Dr. Doll has served 
Bonnie Brae Farm as consulting psy- 
chologist. 


Committee Dissolved— The National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War, organized in 1925, was dissolved 
at a meeting in New York City on April 
8. Henceforth, the members of the group 
will cooperate with the Women’s Action 
Committee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace. Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
who has been acting chairman of the late 
committee, will serve as chairman of the 
Washington service committee for the 
Women’s Action Committee, and Mrs. 
Robert Low Bacon will be vice-chairman. 


War Jobs— President Roosevelt has 
filled out his corps of six White House 
administrative assistants by the selection 
of Jonathan Daniels of Raleigh, N. C. 
According to The New York Times, “He 
will have a roving commission as a 
trouble shooter, apparently restricted to 
no particular field of executive activity 
but acting on direct orders from the 
President and reporting only to his 
chief.” Mr. Daniels resigned the editor- 
ship of The Raleigh News and Observer 
to enter government war service as as- 
sistant director of OCD. He left that 
post some months ago and since then has 
been doing confidential work at the Presi- 
dent’s request... . Dr. Luther E. Wood- 
ward, who has done psychiatric social 
work for eleven years for the child 
guidance bureau in the New York City 
school system, has received a leave of ab- 
sence to serve the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. He will aid in de- 
veloping facilities to guard against the in- 
duction of men with mental disabilities. 
. . . Robert Newton, assistant chief of 
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special aids in the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, has resigned 
that post to accept a position as manager 
of the plant of the Aircraft X-Ray Lab- 
oratories. . . . Dr. William A. Jenny, 
who resigned as executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Welfare Conference, 
effective January 1, is overseas with the 
Red Cross. ... Capt. Earl C. MacInnis, 
formerly superintendent of the McKinley 
Home for Boys in Los Angeles, is now 
registrar of the Army Institute at Madi- 
son, Wis. 


In Memoriam— “These things he be- 
lieved: that wars must end and will; that 
selfishness would vanish from the earth; 
that the state exists for man and never 
man for state; that government must 
lend its aid to the victims of injustice; 
that the welfare of the many must come 
before the profits of the few; that op- 
pression is next door, though it arise five 
thousand miles away; that America’s 


hopes are the hope of all mankind; that 
truth extinguished by tyranny’s storm 
will burn again and light the world.” 
This is quoted from the tribute paid 
by -David Diamond, former justice of 
the New York State Supreme Court, and 
the concluding speaker at the memorial 
services for David Craig Adie, late New 
York commissioner of social welfare, 
held at Buffalo on April 11. Norman P. 
Clement of the State Department of So- 
cial Welfare presided. The other speak- 
ers were John Lord O’Brian, general 
counsel of the WPB, representing the 
former Charity Organization Society of 
Buffalo; Joseph A. Wechter, president 
of the Buffalo Council of Social 
Agencies; Lawrence S$. Greenbaum, 
chairman of the State Board of Social 
Welfare. Tributes were read from 
President Roosevelt and former Gover- 
nor Lehman, with both of whom Mr. 
Adie was associated as a New York state 


official. 


Deaths 


JANET Lorp Roper, known to sailors all 
over the world as Mother Roper of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute, in New 
York, at the age of seventy-four. Mrs. 
Roper devoted the last twenty - eight 
years of her life to the management of 
the institute, overlooking New York 
Harbor, with quarters for 1,600 seamen. 
More than twenty years ago, she or- 
ganized the Missing Seamen’s Bureau, 
as a central agency for tracing «sailors, 
and through it located more than 6,000 
wanderers whose families had inquired 
about them. During the past year, she 
began compiling a master index of all 
merchant marine casualties announced 
by the government. ; 

The Seamen’s Church Institute is es- 
tablishing a Janet Roper Memorial 
Fund, which will be used to continue 
and expand the Missing Seamen’s Bureau 
and other personal services to seamen 
and their families. 

A biography of Mrs. Roper by Jon- 
athan Finn will be published early in 
the fall by Doubleday, Doran. 


Mary L. Sitvis, in Springfield, Ill, at 
the age of seventy-two. Mrs. Silvis was 
assistant director of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the first woman 
ever appointed to that position. She was 
especially active in the promotion of the 
juvenile delinquency prevention program, 
and in the establishment of the women’s 
reformatory at Dwight, III. 


Lituien J. Martin, in San Francisco, 
at ninety-one. Professor Emeritus of psy- 
chology at Stanford University, and a 
pioneer in the work of rehabilitation of 
the aged, Dr. Martin appeared regularly 
at her office as a consulting psychologist 


up to a week before her death. Dr. 
Martin founded the first child guidance 
clinic in this country. Later, she served 
as psycho-pathologist and chief of the 
mental hygiene clinic at San Francisco 
Polyclinic and Mount Zion Hospital. In 
1929 she founded the Old Age Center, 
where she received old people not as 
patients but as students. She wrote 
widely on subjects in her professional 
fields. [See “Don’t Be Your Age,” by 
George Kent, Survey Graphic, June 
1940. } 


Emma A. WINSLOW, at the age of fifty- 
six. Director of the division of records 
and reporting of the USO national head- 
quarters in New York, Miss Winslow 
died on a train, en route to her home 
at Riverside, Conn. She joined the USO 
in August 1941, after having served as 
director of social statistics with the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. Earlier, she had been 
with the New Jersey Pension Survey 
Commission, the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
the Commonwealth Fund, the New York — 
Charity Organization Society. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Norman B. Barr, in 
Chicago last month, at the age of sev- 
enty-five. Founder of the Olivet Institute 
on the near north side of Chicago, Dr. 
Barr belonged to that group of social 
welfare pioneers that contained such 
figures as Jane Addams of Hull-House 
and Graham Taylor of Chicago Com- 
mons. He began his ministry to the ma- 
terial and spiritual needs of the people 
in the crowded tenement district in a 
small mission, with several old houses 
as quarters, and served the same neigh- 
borhood for forty years before retiring. 
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Record of Change 


1943, edited 
Russell Sage Founda- 


by Russell H. Kurtz. 
bes Price $3.25, postpaid by Survey 


tion. 764 
Associates, 


alt Was no easy decision that faced 


Russell H. Kurtz and his editorial 


_ advisers when they sat down, more than 


a year ago, to scheme out the 1943 Social 
Work Year Book. The country was at 
war; social patterns were being reshaped 
over night. No one could guess what 
changes would be wrought in social con- 


ditions and social services before the 


book reached publication in the early 
months of 1943. There was a tempta- 
tion to yield to the turmoil of events, to 
break away from the successful frame- 
work established in the six preceding 
biennial volumes and to bring out a spe- 
cial edition dealing wholly with war- 


time organizations and services. 


_tower. 


Fortunately, or so it seems to this 
reviewer, conservative counsel prevailed 
and the decision was taken to keep to 
the formula of presenting social devel- 
opments in their regular setting with such 
modifications and changes as war condi- 
tions have imposed. Important events 
resulting from war and civilian defense 
organization have not been minimized 
but are kept in proportion to the whole 
social scene on the sound theory that: 
“The social problems of wartime are, for 
the most part, not new; rather, they are 
but accentuations of the familiar phen- 
omena with which social agencies deal 
in peacetime and call, in the main, only 
for modifications or extensions of peace- 
time organizations and methodology.” 

The Year Book is in two parts: first 
a series of seventy-eight authoritative ar- 
ticles on topics ranging from Administra- 
tion of Social Agencies right through the 
alphabet to Youth Programs; second, a 
directory of national and state social 
and related agencies, both governmental 
and voluntary, 1,110 in all. 

Although the topical articles pro- 
vide in each instance a modicum of his- 
torical background and a review of peace- 
time operations and objectives, few if 
any of them fail to take account of the 
impact of war or to identify trends that 
point to changes in the postwar period. 
None of them was written in an ivory 
Much of the material, notably 


in the field of child welfare, is present- 
ed with a fresh new approach. Many 
_ mew topics, not covered in earlier vol- 
umes, have been added, particularly in 


the area of welfare organization in war- 
time. For example: Social Aspects of 
Selective Service, Civilian War Aid, 
Community Welfare Planning in War- 
time, Postwar Planning. The selected 
up-to-date bibliographies accompanying 


each article are, of course, invaluable. 
Mr. Kurtz and his associates have 
done their usual skilful job of editing, 
bringing the inevitably uneven contribu- 
tions of seventy-eight writers into uni- 
formly clear, crisp exposition. The vol- 
ume they have produced is sober and in- 
formative, in the stream of events but 
not caught in the whirl of currents. It 
is a record of change which is both a 
depiction of the times and a link with 
history, past and future. 
Osterville, Mass. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Environment and Delinquents 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND URBAN 
AREAS, by Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. 
McKay. University of Chicago Press. 451 
pp. Price $4.50. 


YOUNG OFFENDERS, by A. M. Carr-Saun- 
ders, Hermann Mannheim and E. C. Rhodes. 
Cambridge University Press Dept. and Mac- 
millan, New York. 168 pp. Price $1.75. 


CONCERNING JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY, by Henry W. Thurston. Columbia 
University Press. 236 pp. Price $2.75. 

Postpaid by Survey Associates, » Ine. 


[ti is fortunate, indeed, that at the very 

moment when our psychiatrists, so- 
cial workers, and the law-enforcement 
officials are “pointing with alarm” to the 
rapid rise in juvenile delinquency, there 
come from the press these three interest- 
ing and sobering publications. They are 
interesting in that they are well written 
and prove anew that extremely well 
documented research studies can be re- 
ported in a readable style. They are 
sobering in that they emphasize the so- 
cial and economic ills that constitute 
the supporting and contributory factors 
to childhood misdemeanors. Three times 
in the past quarter of a century we have 
experienced a rise in juvenile delin- 
quency in times of marked social and 
economic change—during the first World 
War, during the depression, and finally 
in our present conflict. In each instance 
we have concentrated on temporary so- 
cial conditions in our research for etio- 
logical factors and have let current 
upheavals blind us to ever-present, fun- 
damental evils. On the other hand, these 
three publications bring before us the 
picture of poverty, poor housing, eco- 
nomic insecurity, adult crime, inadequate 
reaction, undiversified school curricula, 
disorganized or unorganized community 
planning—all of which have served 
and still serve as the backdrop for juve- 
nile delinquency. 

“Juvenile Delinquency and Urban 
Areas” adequately supports the thesis of 
the direct relationship between juvenile 
delinquency and the physical deteriora- 
tion within our American cities. It also 
emphasizes the variations and differences 
inherent in dislocations in twenty-one 
cities. The attention to detail and the 
insight into geographical, racial, economic 


and cultural subtleties make this book a 
masterpiece. Just as Dr. Healy’s great 
work on the “Individual Delinquent” 
focused our attention on the inner needs 
of the individual child involved in crime, 
so should Shaw and McKay’s studies 
serve as our guide in an attack upon the 
external factors that fail to meet those 
needs. ‘They are companion volumes. 

“Young Offenders” is a study of 
juvenile crime in England. Approxi- 
mately half of the data on 2,000 con- 
secutive cases were gathered in London, 
the remainder being from Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Nottingham, and 
Cardiff. The study has added merit in 
that a control series of non-delinquents of 
approximate age and mentality were in- 
cluded. In this it is not unlike studies 
now in progress in certain cities in 
this country. 

In “Concerning Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Mr. Thurston set as his task a survey 
of the progressive changes in our per- 
spectives, and he accomplished his task 
in admirable fashion. Drawing from 
available sources—such as statements of 
authorities in the field, newspaper items, 
magazine articles, and personal observa- 
tions—he presents a series of discus- 
sions on the various aspects of juvenile 
delinquency. Though the book falls just 
short of being a textbook in the tradi- 
tional sense, it may prove more valuable 
than a textbook because it will be en- 
joyed when read. 

Psychiatrically attuned readers may de- 
plore the lack of emphasis on the drives 
and needs of children in these three 
books. In reality the individual is not 
neglected by any of the authors, for 
he is easily seen as a part of the milieu. 
His needs become more apparent when 
the “whole child” is treated as a child- 
environment relationship and when no 
one need is advanced as paramount and 
no one treatment is advocated as a pan- 
acea. GeorcE E. Garpner, M.D. 
Director, Judge Baker Guidance Center 
Boston, Mass. 


Domestic Values 


THE FAMILY AND DEMOCRATIC SO- 
CIETY, by Joseph Kirk Folsom. With chap- 
ters in collaboration with Marion Bassett. 
Wiley. 755 pp. Price $4, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


ee author has built upon the foun- 
dation of an earlier edition a new in- 
terpretation of domestic values and op- 
portunities. This reconstruction is a 
consequence of his sensitiveness to the 
significance of the existing worldwide 
ordeal, now challenging our complacent 
confidence in democracy and forcing us 
to realize that America’s favored cul- 
tural choice must meet in a survival life- 
and-death struggle an utterly different 
philosophy. The opposing ideologies not 
only have a determining effect on mar- 
riage and the family, each also must 
draw its support from its own type of 
family experience. Knowing this, the au- 
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SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
School of Nursing 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Courses offered: 


Collegiate course in Basic Nursing Edu- 
cation, entrance requirement two years 
college work. Next Class June 7. 


Courses for graduate nurses in Public 
Health Nursing, and Ward Teaching, 
with field practice. Next Class August 23. 
Scholarship aid and Loans available. 


Apply—Office of the Dean 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF NURSING 


Curricula Offered 


1. Certificate in Public Health Nurs- 
ing, requires one calendar year. 

2. B.S. degree in Public Health Nurs- 
ing or B.S. degree in Nursing Edu- 
cation with a Major in Public 
Health Nursing requires 2/2 to 3 


years. 
MARY I. McCARTHY 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
3058 N. 51 Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


28 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Curriculum leading to a Certifi- 


cate and Bachelor of Science 
in Public Health Nursing. 


Entrance—Any Quarter 
September March 
December June 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Nursing 


Nine month program in PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING leading to a certifi- 
cate. The first half of the course includes 
supervised field practice; the second half, 
full-time college work. 


Applicants must be Registered Nurses and 
graduates of approved Schools of Nursing. 


Students may be admitted either in Sep- 
tember or in February. 


For information write to 
Director, School of Nursing 
Simmons College 


Boston Massachusetts 


The UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Department of Public Health Nursing 
School of Public Health 


Academic year’s program leading to a Certifi- 
cate in Public Health Nursing, also, program 
leading to a Bachelor of Science in Public 
Health Nursing degree. Open to graduates of 
accredited Schools of Nursing. Classes ad- 
mitted in Fall and Winter Quarters. 


For information write to 


MISS RUTH W. HAY 
Professor of Public Health Nursing 


SETON HALL COLLEGE 
School of Nursing Education 


Newark, New Jersey 
One year program of study in nursing | 
education and public health nursing; | 
credits earned in these programs may | 
be applied toward the degree of Bache- | 
lor of Science. Open to graduates of ac- 
credited Schools of Nursing. Classes 
admitted in Fall, Spring and Summer 
Sessions. Scholarship applications con- 
sidered. 


Next Class in “Industrial Hygiene for Nurses’’— 
JUNE 7 to JUNE 28. Other courses begin JUNE 
28 for 3 THREE-WEEK Sessions. 
For further information write to 
DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF NURSING EDUCATION 


thor is not content merely to bring his 
readers a scholarly analysis of family 
life. He tries also to make a contribu- 
tion to the strengthening influences of 
democracy by emphasizing the values the 
family possesses for those committed to 
the American way of life. In addition to 
a changed and more matured viewpoint 
than the earlier edition, the book also 
contains three chapters written by his 
collaborator, Marion Bassett, who 
brings to her assignment the understand- 
ing of a practicing mother. The book as 
a whole not only reveals a wide and dis- 
criminating familiarity with the litera- 
ture dealing with domestic experience, 
but also uncovers Dr. Folsom’s personal 
acquaintance with the tragedies . and 
successes associated with family life. 

Ernest R. Groves 
Institute for Research in Social Science 
University of North Carolina 


Comprehensive Review 


THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK, by Arthur 
E. Fink. Holt. 518 pp. Price $3, postpaid 
by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HEN this over-all look at social 

work was projected, the author had 
in mind four classes of readers: the col- 
lege student seeking to estimate the pos- 
sibilities of social work as a career; the 
beginning public social worker without 
professional training; the lay person as 
a potential contributor; and the board 


member or volunteer worker eager to see 
where his agency fits into the whole pic- 
ture. ‘These are fairly diverse interests 
for one book to serve; but Mr. Fink has 
succeeded well in his self-imposed task. 

The first chapter gives a brief account 
of the origins and development of social 
work here and in Europe. Each of the 
seven chapters that follow deals with a 
different type of social casework, while 
one chapter is devoted to social group 
work and one to community organiza- 
tion. ‘This disparity is due not to any 
estimate of the relative importance of 
the three fields, but to the fact, as the 
author points out, that social casework 
has a longer history, has developed more 
specialties, has been more given to self 
study, and has produced a much larger 
literature than the other fields. 

The author’s method is to discuss 
briefly the developmental history of each 
type of work to which a chapter is de- 
voted; to discuss the present situation 
within that area, with particular regard 
to professional and training aspects; and 
to close each chapter with an illustrative 
case record, each contributed by a dif- 
ferent practicing social worker. This de- 
vice gives variety and interest to the 
style. 

The book reads easily, and should be 
useful to others than the four groups at 
whom it is aimed. An extremely inter- 
esting project for a graduate student 


would be to compare it for trends with 
two earlier books which attempt to do 
much the same thing—Warner’s “Amer- 
ican Charities for the Year 1894,” and 
Queen and Harpet’s revision entitled 
“American Charities and Social Work,” 
which appeared in 1930. 

New York JOANNA C. CoLcorD 


Vital Victory 


REHABILITATION OF THE TUBERCU- 
LOUS, by H. A. Pattison, M.D. Livingston 
Press. 189 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


ICTORY over tuberculosis is a vital 
part of the total victory which must 
be won in the building of a better world. 
Until this dread scourge is conquered 
freedom from fear cannot possibly be- 
come complete, and progress toward free- 
dom from want will be obstructed by 
the human wreckage and impoverishment 
which tuberculosis leaves in its wake. 
Since 1882, when Robert Koch of Ber- 
lin discovered the causative living germ, 
great advance has been made in medical 
treatment and public education, but one 
very practical and essential problem has — 
been much neglected. That is the prob- 
lem of rehabilitation for normal living 
and working, to which this timely book 
is specifically addressed. 
As stated in the introduction by Dr. 
Charles J. Hatfield of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Pattison has devoted a quarter-century 
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o the study and demonstration of how 


best to restore to self-reliant status per- 
sons in whom the disease has been ar- 
_ rested but who need a transition period 


of suitable preparation before they can 
safely go their independent way. In the 
pioneering work of Potts Memorial In- 


stitute at Livingston, N. Y., which he 
~ organized and has directed yor its be- 


ginning in 1926, he has solved this prob- 


‘lem with notable success; while during 
the same years he has visited and ob- 
served the methods employed and results 
_ obtained by somewhat similar centers in 


America, England, and Europe. Upon 


this broad foundation he has written a 


b 


understand as 


book which is itself a foundation for con- 
tinued progress in this field. 
Though compact, his presentation is 


comprehensive, with an opening chapter 


on background, thorough discussion of re- 
habilitation, and supplementing chapters 
on such broad factors as mental attitudes 
and effects, marriage, and eugenics. Writ- 
ten in plain and forthright English, it is 
easy to read and meets a need. Good 
bibliographies enhance its usefulness. 

New York JoHN DANIELS 


Individuals and Alcohol 


EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE INDIVID- 
AL: AtcoHot ADDICTION AND CHRONIC AL- 
COHOLIsM, edited by E. M. Jellinek, M.D. Yale 
University Press. 336 pp. Price $4, postpaid 
by Survey Associates, Inc. 


S IX authors including the editor have 
collaborated in preparing this, the 
first of the three volumes planned as a 
magnum opus of the Research Council 
on Problems of Alcohol. ‘The present 
volume is said to be “devoted entirely 
to the etiology and treatment of abnor- 
mal drinking and to the mental and bod- 
ily disorders of chronic alcoholism.” Ex- 
perimental data play a quite subordinate 
role and appear only where they assist 
one’s understanding of the clinical mate- 
rial to which the book is chiefly re- 
stricted. 
Volume II is to be devoted to “experi- 
mental material” and to “germ damage.” 
Volume III will present “the magni- 
tude of the problem in terms of inci- 
dence,” with some statistical analysis. 
The editor makes it clear that the so- 
cial effects of the use and abuse of al- 
cohol are not to be dealt with in this 
series. The bearing of alcoholism upon 
family, criminality, poverty, and industry 
will be touched upon only so far as these 
May serve as indices of inebriety. The 
immediate results of what we are to 
“abundant drinking” upon 
the individual are the substance of the 
text, supplemented by some thirty-three 
pages of references culled from the mass 
of scientific or professional literature 
up to the year 1941. That the reviewing 
has been critical we can assume from 
the statement that in several instances 
“the reviewers were justified in ignoring 


_ the verbalized conclusions of the investi- 


gator.” 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 


By Gordon Hamilton 


American Sociological Review, 


By Gordon Hamilton 


ence.’—The Family. 


Case Work Practitioner 


Edited by Fern Lowry 


“Students and veterans of social work alike will find in this text new in- 
sights into many of the repetitive problems of case work practice.”— 


THIRD PRINTING °¢ 


SOCIAL CASE RECORDING 


“Every social worker will want a copy of the book for study aand refer- 


SECOND EDITION, 


READINGS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK, 
1920-1938; Selected Reprints for the 


“Should meet with widespread approval because of the quality of the 
articles selected and the balanced presentation of the various phases and 
problems of social case work.”—American Sociological Review. 


SECOND PRINTING e 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


$3.00 


REVISED ¢ $2.50 


$3.50 


The two chapters in Part I by Bow- 
man and Jellinek deal with “Alcohol Ad- 
diction and Its Treatment” and “Alco- 
holic Mental Disorders,’ while in Part 
II we have “Vitamin Deficiencies in 
Chronic Alcoholism” by Jolliffe, “Alco- 
holic Encephalopathies and Nutrition” by 
Jolliffe, Wortes, and Stein, “Marchia- 
fava’s Disease” by Lolli, and “Cirrhosis 
of the Liver” by Jolliffe and Jellinek. 

To the person not conditioned by the 
elaborate complexities of much of con- 
temporary confusion about alcohol, it 
would seem that the etiology of alcohol- 
ism was fairly clear, direct and widely 
accepted, and that treatment consisted 
primarily in withholding the drug. No 
such simple ideas appear in the text be- 
fore us, and we are advised that alcohol 
addiction is to be treated by “psychothe- 
rapy for increasing numbers of people” 
who, it may be observed, although in- 
capable of self-control, have unlimited 
access to their liquor. 

The clinician in private practice will 
find little here to help him manage the 
wife or husband in his alcoholic families, 
except the urge to put family and friends 
as well as his patient into the hands of 
the best psychiatric institution for an in- 
determinate course of analytical investi- 
gation. 

The clinical descriptions are in the best 
medical “manner. Nowhere can one find 
better summaries of contemporary clini- 
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AAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Just Out! 


PERSONALITY 
AND SOCIAL 
GROUP WORK 


Everett W. DuVall, Ph.D. 


Director, Dept. of Social Group 
V ork, Temple University. 


This new book tells case workers 
and group leaders how to render 
more individualized guidance to 
children, youth and adults in leis- 


ure time agencies, religious educa- 


tion work, camps, schools and 
youth-serving organizations. It of- 
fers for the first time to volunteer 
as well as professional aoe ae i. 
resource hitherto available only 

specialists. It integrates the best ex- 
perience in clinical psychology, so- 
cial psychology and sociology with 
that of mental hygiene, medical 
practice and social case work thus 
offering sound, practical guidance 
on how to emphasize personality de- 
velopments and_ social adjustment 
problems in dealing with individuals 
of social groups. $2.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Survey Midmonthly 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


—_—_—_—_—————————— 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, instutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 
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PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
York, N.Y. : 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


a ere 

Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
be RES Roa experience serving busy pro- 
essional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


————— eeeeseseseseSSSFSFSFSsFsFssssSSseses 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
Testimonials galore. FREE circular. Dept. 
S,’”’ Continental Writers’ & Sneakers’ Bureau, 


Rea eh Exchange Bldg., Montreal, 


i 


WORKERS WANTED 
as 


SOCIAL WORKERS EVERYWHERE 
This is YOUR opportunity 


Your Nation needs your help in planning 
the post-war world. Upon the children of 
today rests the future responsibility for a 
better world of tomorrow. And that is 
why YOU _are needed in the Western 
states to pioneer in social work in the 
children’s field. If you have had one year’s 
professicnal training, write today for infor- 
mation about the many splendid opportuni- 
ties for you in rural or defense areas of 
the Western states to: 


SOCIAL WORKERS PLACEMENT SERVICE, 
U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 1690 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, California 


ee 

————— 
Boys Worker Wanted Settlement House 

I . t- 

shah floes ae exempt, eligible if 

enced as Cam i i 
cr like field. 7859 Survey. Sve: au Seon Gas 
a 


WANTED Supervisor of Case Work in i 
/ : a child 
caring agency in New England. 225 children 
under care. 85 in study home; remainder in 
foster homes. Must have more than 3 years’ 


experience as supervisor. Good salary. 7861 
Survey. 


SITUATION WANTED 
Young woman, eighteen, high school graduate, 


taking business course which includes short- 
hand wishes position. 7862 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS, Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


cal investigation and a consensus of 
sound opinion as to the states of body 
and mind of the alcohol addict. The 
chief defect is a lack of adequate defini- 
tions of the terms of first consideration 
such as addiction, acute and chronic al- 
coholism, normal and abnormal drinking, 
inebriety, intoxication and drunkenness. 

Perhaps the Research Council on 
Problems of Alcohol will yet consider the 
social as well as the individual effects of 
drinking, both normal and “abnormal.” 
New York Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Needs of Young Children 


CHILDREN’S CENTERS—A GuivE For THOSE 
Wuo Care For anp Asout YouNG CHILDREN, 
edited by Rose H. Alschuler. Morrow. 168 pp. 
Price $1.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Tpke book comes most opportunely as 

the attention of thinking people is 
turned to the extreme need of young 
children at this time of national crisis. 

The “thinking people,” however, often 

are not familiar with sources of infor- 

mation on planning, equipping, and staff- 
ing children’s centers. This book comes 
as an answer to their problem for it is 
dedicated to those of the general public 

“who care for and about young children.” 
The foreword makes reference to the 

history of nursery schools in this country 
and in England. This will help the lay 
person orientate himself and think in 
larger terms of the problem of his com- 
munity. Five chapters are devoted to the 
practical consideration of planning, hous- 
ing, financing and equipping a nursery 
school. ‘These discussions with helpful 
directions and admirable diagrams and 
drawings will enable a committee to go 
ahead with confidence. There is little 
discussion, however, of the staff require- 
ments. It is true that it is stated that 
they shall be “trained in the knowledge 
and techniques of child care,” but com- 
mittees would have little idea of just 
what a professional training should com- 
prise nor of the standards which they 
should look for in choosing staff. The 
chapter “All in a Day’s Work” is writ- 
ten with a deep understanding of young 
children. This and the beautiful pho- 
tographs scattered through the book will 
do much to help a committee understand 
the underlying philosophy of work with 
young children. 

“Unfortunately it is not possible to do 
more than indicate some methods of ap- 
proach and try to highlight a few of the 
many problems involved.” The editor 
evidently feels as the reviewer does, that 
the pressure of the situation has resulted 
in a somewhat hurried attempt to place 
the book before the public. Its contents 
would have been enriched and broadened 
by wider reference to other writers and 
points of view, as for instance those 
whose works are noted in the _ bibli- 
ography. Mary V. Gu?TERIDGE 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


tains children’s preventorium. Medical, 
educational, vocational, occupational, psy- 
chological, psychiatric and social services. 
Esther Cohen, director of Social Service 
and Vocational Therapy. Applications, New 
York area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Houtz, 
director; Philadelphia area: 1103 Widener 
Building, Harold Greenspun, director; Chi- 
cago area: 30 North La Salle St. Other 
applications through local Jewish Federation 
and Welfare Funds or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway at 
58th St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.N., 
Gen. Dir. Advisory Service, statistics, 
monthly magazine, Public Health Nursing. 


a a 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 


TION—1790 Broadway, at 58th St., New 
York, Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and program 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


tens ese Si ee SS 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 


OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Con- 
trol Federation of America)—A clearing 
house cooperating with social workers in re- 
ferring mothers to medically directed 
birth control clinics in 42 states, including 20 
centers in Greater New York. In areas lack- 
ing centers, qualified physicians are available. 
Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. WlIckersham 2-8600. Honorary 
Chairman, Miargaret Sanger. President, 
Richard N. Pierson, M.D.; -National Di- 
rector, D. Kenneth Rose; Medical Director, 
Claude C. Pierce, M.D. 


——————$ 
MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 


17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA-9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 

Saturdays 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 

Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5 :30-8 P.M. 


Racial Adjustment 


eS 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with 


its 44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking ‘“‘no alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases 
for practical work. Publishes OPPORTU- 
NITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits 
gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to everybody in America, young or old, an 
opportunity to find the best and most satis- 
fying recreational use of leisure time through 
participation in music, drama, sports and 
games, arts and crafts, nature activities; and 
to help secure adequate playground, recrea- 
tion centers, swimming pools, beaches, ath- 
letic field and other recreational facilities. 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 


122 East 22nd Street, New York City. Na- 
tional placement and counselling service in 
case work fields. Membership organization 
for social workers and agencies. No place- 
ment fee. Louise C. Odencrantz, Director. 


organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Child Welfare 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received. through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Coordinates the 
athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Settle- 
ment Houses and Community Centers in 
Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Edward P. F. Eagan, 
President; Edson Green, Treasurer; Wil- 
lard L, Kauth, Director. Sponsors the 
Benjamin Harrison Recreation Center, 657 
Tenth Avenue, the Theodore Roosevelt Rec- 
reation Center, 698 Tenth Avenue, the Lin- 
coln Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street, 
the Forty-Ninth Street Craft Shop, 424 
West 49 Street, the Tot Lot, 422 West For- 
ty-Ninth Street, Camp Sebago and Camp 

akonda in the Interstate Park. 


BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm-, 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 
methods, financing. Organizes new Clubs. 
BoyscluBs prepare boys for responsibilities 
of citizenship. Activities include recreation, 
physical and health training, vocational train- 
ing and guidance, and character building 
under leadership. Work with boys from low 
income areas. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered es Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys & 
train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, ayvail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., James E. West, 
Chief. Scout Executive. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worthwhile results 
in phase of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


GIRL SCOUTS—155 East 44th Street, New 
York, Y. A non-sectarian, character- 
building organization, training girls to be 
responsible citizens and resourceful people. 
Democratically run troop activities provide 
opportunities for war work, community 
service, hobbies, outdoor living. Program 
adapted to Brownie Scouts (7-10), Girl 
Scouts (10-15), Senicr Girl Scouts (15-18) 
functions through volunteer leaders and 
committees that supervise and promote Girl 
Scouting locally. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN OF THE U.S.A., INC., 
Elyria, Ohio. E. W. Palmer, Kings- 
port, Tenn., President; E. Jay Howenstine, 

xecutive Secretary. Promotes organization 
of national, state, provincial and local socie- 
ties for crippled children. Aids in develop- 
ment of their programs. Assists in drafting 
and securing the passage of legislation in 
behalf of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of 
Information with loan library service. _Con- 
ducts yearly an Easter Crippled Children 
Seal Campaign. Bulletins. ‘‘The Crippled 
Child” magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


THE SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERA- 
: 5 fat | adison Avenue, New 
York, founded in 1932 for relief, guidance, 
welfare of underprivileged children in 
neglected areas in this and other countries 
on non-sectarian and non-racial principles. 
Organization is working in the United States 
local County and Community Com- 
mittees, and rural social welfare workers 
and overseas through affiliations with well 
established welfare ups. Invites interest 
and cooperation. Literature on request. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. In- 
formation and consultation about cooperative 
planning and pcencey of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education Bae Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe, Public education, personal servy- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. M. C. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director. 


Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director; 130 E. 22nd 
St.. New York. Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organizations, 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social 'Work Interpretation} Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpen- 
sive form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—In- 
corporated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, serves 
the American public as “a people’s founda- 


spective founders by well-known private 
foundations. This includes: 1, Study of 
needs as to strategic importance; 2, Stew- 
ardship education and stimulation of in- 
creased giving by promotion of (a) Inter- 
national Golden Rule Week, (b) Golden 
Rule Observance of Mother’s “ae Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, igion and 
Welfare Program, (d) Daily Remembrance 
of War Sufferers Through Coin-a-Meal 
Globes; 3, Allocation of relief and welfare 
funds as grants-in-aid to institutions and 
agencies recommended by the Survey Com- 
mittee; 4, Administration of trust funds for 
eet purposes. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC,, 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :— 
Collects information about penal institutions 
and works to improve standards of care in 
penal institutions. Aids discharged prisoners 
in their problems of readjustment by secur- 
ing employment and giving such other as- 
sistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir, 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Fred K. Hoehler, President, Chi- 
cago; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to. increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
In permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The 
seventieth annual convention of the Confer- 
ence will be held in the form of three re- 
gional meetings scheduled as follows: New 
York City, March 8-12; St. Louis, Mo., 
April 12-16; Cleveland, Ohio, May 24-28. 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all 
members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $5. 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Adminis- 
tered through National Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and four Branch Offices 
in San Francisco, St. Louis, Alexandria, 
Va., and New York City. There are 3742 
local Chapters organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Dis- 
aster Relief, First Aid, Water Safety and 
Accident Prevention, Junior Red Cross, 
Medical and Health Services, Nursing Serv- 
ice, Services to the Armed Forces, and Vol- 
unteer Special Services, 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


President, Mrs. Norman Vincent Peale; Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark 
A. Dawber; Migrant Supervisor, Western 
Area, Mrs. . E. Shotwell, 3330 West 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Migrant 
Supervisor, Gulf to Great Lakes Area, Miss 
Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 220 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Frank L. Weil, Presi- 
dent; Carl M. Loeb, Jr., Treasurer ; yoaceh 
Rosenzweig, Secretary; Louis Kraft, ecu- 
tive Director, A national agency serving 
as parent body for Jewish Community Cen- 
ters, YMHAs, etc., and providing welfare, 
religious and social activities for soldiers 
and sailors and other members of defense 
forces. A member of the United Service 
Organizations. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 
EN, INC.—1819 Broadway, New, York City. 
Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. 
Karl i Kaufmann, Chairman Ex. Com.; 
Miss Flora R. Rothenberg, Ex, Dir. Or- 
ganization of Jewish women initiating and 
developing programs and activities in serv- 
ice for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social welfare. 
Conducts bureau of international service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 1187 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


For positions of responsibility in social work, professional Peete: is essential. The follow 
schools constitute the membership of the American Association of Schools of Social W. 
Schools offering a curriculum of one year are indicated by *. Schools not so marked offer two 
years or more. Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. For information re- 
garding the Association address the ae Miss Leona Massoth, University of Pita ff 


Arvanta Universiry ScHoot or Socia Work ~ 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston Co.iece ScHoot or SociaL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Walter McGuinn, S.J., Dean 


Boston University, ScHoou or SociaL Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Dean 


Bryn Mawr Co tece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


University oF BurraLto ScHoot or SociaL Work 
University Campus, and 25 Niagara Square 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


University oF CatirorniA, Berkeley, Calif. 
Department of Social Welfare 
Harry M. Cassidy, Director 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CatHotic UNIversIry OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


Universiry or Cuicaco, Chicago, Il. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Helen Wright, Dean 


University oF Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Department of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpHAaM UNIverstry ScHOOL OF SocrAL SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean 


THe ScHoon or SocirAL Work OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Hawau, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Ferris F. Laune, Director 


*Howarp University, Washington, D. C. 
Graduate Division of Social Work 
Inabel Burns Lindsay, Acting Director 


InpriANA University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 
Louis E. Evans, in charge 


*Louist1aNa Strate University, Baton Rouge, La. 
School of Social Welfare 
Earl E. Klein, Director 


University oF Lourtsvitte, Louisville, Ky. 
Graduate Division of Social Administration 
John J. Cronin, Director 


Loyota Universiry ScHoo. or SociaL Work 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Roman L. Haremski, Acting Dean 


University or Micnican, Curriculum 
in Social Work, 60 Farnsworth Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan 
Robert W. Kelso, Director 


University oF Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graduate Course in Social Work 
Gertrude Vaile, Associate Director 

THe MontreaL ScHoo.t or SociraL Work 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 
Dorothy King, Director 


Nationa CaTHo.ic ScHooL or SoctAL SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Director 


_ University or Pirrsaurcu, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 


_ Wayne UNIversiry, Detroit, 


“ae De 


oe 


Universiry oF NesrasKa, incon Neb. th ea 
Graduate School of Social Work — f in 
Frank Z. Glick, Director 


Tue New York ScHoot or Sociat Work 
of Columbia University — 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
‘Walter W. Pettit, Director eae 


University or NortH CARoLina, Division of Sc 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, ay. Cx 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


Ox1o Strate University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 
Charles C. Stillman, Director 


*Universiry or OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


University OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work So 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, Director 


School of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean 


ScHOoOoL oF Socrat SERVICE 

Saint Lours University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Rev. A. H. Scheller, S.J., Director : i 


Simmons Co ece ScHoor or Socra, Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 


SmitH Co.Liece ScHoor For SociaL Work 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Miss Florence R. Day, Director 


University or SourHERN Carirornia, Los Angeles’ 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Arlien Johnson, Dean ~ 


University or Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
School of Social Work 
Stuart K. Jaffary, Director 


TuLane University, New Orleans, Louisiana ; 
School of Social Work 
Elizabeth Wisner, Dean 


*University or Uran, School of Social Work 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arthur L. Beeley, Dean 

_*Srate Cotiece or Wasuincron, Pullman, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Bertha Gerber, Director 

University or WASHINGTON, Seattle — 
Graduate School of Social Work 

_ Grace B. Ferguson, Acting Director 

Wasuincton University, St. pete Miss 
George Warren Brown, De 
Frank J. Bruno, Head of 


School of Public Affairs” 
_ Lent D. Upson, Director — 


- WESTERN Reserve University, 
School of Applied Social 
Leonard W. Mayo, J 


-*West eta Univers IT 


